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It’s a fact—wherever there’s business there’s Burroughs. That means 
that many of your students will be operating Burroughs machines 
when they enter the business world. 


Take the Burroughs Calculator, for example. Counting only 24 of the 
largest users, you'll find they have bought 40,003 machines. 


Give your students all the advantages of learning their skills on the 

kind of equipment they are most likely to use on the job. More and 

more, Burroughs machines are preferred for classroom use, and for the 

same reasons they are preferred in business—simplicity of operation 
. . rugged construction ... low maintenance . . . speed. 


Call the Burroughs branch office for full information. The number is 
in the yellow pages of your telephone book. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


> NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


—— the Burroughs Calculator,” a 68-page manual complete 
with drills and tests, is now available to public and private schools. 
One copy of the manual, providing 80 hours of practice material, 
is supplied with each Calculator purchased, Additional copies 
may be obtained at nominal cost. 

For schools offering longer courses, “Calculator Practice Drills” 
and “Advanced Addition Practice Problems” can be obtained to 
expand courses up to 300 hours. 


WHEREVER BUSINESS THERE'S ADDING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


‘ D 
Burroughs ~ CALCULATORS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East 
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THREE SECTIONS, EACH 
FOR A DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE! 


1. Dictation Material: Office style dic- 
tation, with typical office inter- 
ruptions—dealing with the busi- 
ness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Complete with 
Teacher’s Key—pre-counted, for 
checking and time dictation. 


2. Typing Material: Treating the bus- 
iness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Pre-counted for 
one-, five- and ten-minute speed 
and accuracy tests—together with 
rough cyped copy, corrected for 
final typing. 


3. “Learning to Operate the DITTO® D-10": 
With costs of doing business in- 
creasing, business is turning to 
DITTO machines to speed rou- 
tines and make everybody's job 
more productive—which puts the 
DITTO-trained student a 
ahead in the job market. Wit 

this material you instruct only 
the first student, who instructs 
the next, and so on... saving 
your time and giving students 
experience in getting coopera- 
tion and “‘being on their own.”’ 


PUT THE ADVANCE EXPERIENCE PORTFO 


NEWEST DITTO® D-10 
(liquid) DUPLICATOR 
Schools 


é ‘/ Requires no stencil, mat, 

inking or make-ready. Your 

“master’’ is anything you 

can draw, write, type or trace in reproducing ink or 

. through reproducing carbon. Makes as many as 300 

bright copies, at 120 a minute. Produces copies in 

one to five colors at once. Uses any card or paper 

from 3” x 5" to 9” x 14”. See it demonstrated in your 
school, no obligation! 
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"ADVANCE 


Most Widely Useful Teaching 
Aid Weve Ever Offered! 


Teachers tell us this “advance experience” stimu- 
lates and fascinates students, and helps teachers 
turn out better-equipped classes! 


The Advance Experience Portfolio was prepared 
under the guidance of business teachers and The 
Foundation for Business Education. The material 
in the portfolio provides typing and dictation prac- 
tise at the office level, but within student capacity. 
At the same time it instructs in related phases of 
office work. This improves students’ grasp of their 
eventual jobs, it develops initiative and a sense of 
personal relations in the office world, it orients 
students to their coming positions .. . a most com- 
prehensive teaching aid! 


Start Using It NOW! Some of the material in 
the portfolio may be used from the very start of a 
semester, the rest may be used from the moment 
typing or dictating practise begins—so—get your 
Advance Experience Portfolio now, use it now! 


DUPLICATORS 


0 WORK FOR YOU NOW... MAIL THE COUPON! 


® 
DITTO, Incorporated,2267 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me pl send me 

your Business School Portfolio. 

{_] Check here if you also wish a DITTO demonstration in 
your school. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
ciTy 


COUNTY. STATE. 
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Why teach typ 
the old-fashioned 


**Szart beginning students on electric typewriters,’ 


say today’s leading educators,*‘and they learn 


Jaster—increase IV PM rates as much as 50%.”’ 


The time is here for the electric type- 
writer to be recognized for its true worth 
as a teaching instrument. 

Numerous classes in leading public, 
private and parochial schools have 
proved the electric is more than a “fin- 
ishing tool.” In many schools it has 
proved the most economical machine 
for developing fast, accurate typists in 
beginning classes. Educators agree — 
ELECTRIFY AND YOU SIMPLIFY, 


Four problems eliminated 
Electrification of the beginning class- 
room speeds up teaching and learning 
in four ways. (1) Beginning students 
type faster and sooner because difficult 
time-consuming learning of “touch” is 
eliminated, (2) Carriage return drills 
are eliminated; electrified “CR” key 
operates like another keystroke, keeps 
fingers in typing position, Students do 
not take eyes from copy and relocate 
hands at end of every line. Typing con- 
tinuity is not interrupted, each class- 
room hour is more productive, 

(3) Electrified shift key simplifies 
teaching of capitalization, Carriage au- 
tomatically goes down “all the way” 
eliminating the problem of “floating 
capitals.” (4) Training end fingers to 
use sufficient force is eliminated, Awk- 
ward reaches for end-finger and nu- 
meral keys are easier because electricity 
assures even impression from any reach. 

With these difficult learning prob- 
lems eliminated, beginning students 
learn key locations easier and faster. 
Speedy and accurate typing is achieved 
sooner, saving t me for additional valu- 
able production practice. 
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FHere’s how this new-fashioned approach 


simplifies teaching and learning... 


Other electric typewriter dividends 


One of the principal reasons electric 
typewriters improve results, teachers 
state, is that students begin actual typ- 
ing sooner. Many dull drills are climi- 
nated and students are inspired to strive 
for better quality classroom work. The 
very newness of electric typewriters 
contributes to improved results. 

And for teachers, too, electrification 
means simplification. Using present 
teaching methods, time is gained for in- 
struction on practical business type- 
writer applications. No special or new 
techniques are needed and no special 
teachers’ courses are required. 

With the electric typewriter, more 
graduates can be prepared for the best- 


One of the many new Remington Rand 
BEA Classrooms. Picture shows new 15 
machine electric installation at Greens- 
boro H. §. where authorities state elec- 
tric typewriters speed up and simplify 
both teaching and learning. 


paying jobs. Schools with electrified 
typing rooms gain recognition from 
business and community leaders for 
progressive education. 


Easy electric-to-manual conversion 


Acceptance of the electric typewriter 
for teaching typing automatically 
places “conversion” in its proper place. 
Elemental instruction is givén on the 
easiest-to-learn machine. Touch, car- 
riage return and other phases of manual 
typewriter operation which impede typ- 
ing progress for beginners are readily 
practiced by trained students as a “fin- 
ishing” class. These postponed learning 
steps are then easy. 


Low-cost BEA Plan now available 


To help your school install a complete 
BEA electric classroom now, we are 
expanding our Business Education Ad- 
vancement program. 

By taking advantage of this low-cost 
plan your school can have rugged, full- 
featured Remington Electric Typewrit- 
ers for as little extra as three cents per 
machine, per day. And you can pay-as- 
you-teach. 

Get the full facts about this money- 
saving BEA plan, plus complimentary 
copies of the 16-page BEA Guide to 
Simplify Electric Typing (RE-8591). 
Write: Manager Typewriter Education 
Services, Remington Rand, Room 1426, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


BEA—ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL 
AID FOR EDUCATORS BY 


Flemington. Fland 
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MONROE simplifies teaching BOTH 
...with its Unique Teaching Aids! 


celled machines (both full keyboard and 10-key) 
... plus teaching courses developed by Monroe 
from suggestions of teachers themselves! 


Monroe Adding Machines are well-known, 
widely preferred, both in business and in com- 
mercial education. The full keyboard model 
with Monroe’s famous Rhythm-add Course has 
had spectacular success in schools everywhere. 
Now Monroe's brand new 10-key machine with 
its equally effective course completes your 
office training curriculum. 


Here’s the complete answer to simpler, better 
teaching of adding machine methods. Unex- 


In these highly competitive days when students 
must learn to operate both types of adding 
machines, Monroe’s exclusive teaching aids help 
students learn easier, faster. They get the better 
jobs, make a finer impression for their schools 
wherever they go. For further information con- 
sult a local Monroe representative now. 


MONROE CALCULATING * ADDING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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| Editorial 


Elvin S. Eyster 


Essential Qualities for Teaching Competency 


in Collegiate Schools of Business 


HAT qualities are essential for competency in teaching business administration and eco- 


nomics courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels in colleges? In view of the rapid 
increase in enrollment in business and economics programs in colleges during the past decade 
and the prediction for an even greater proportional increase in the decade ahead, this question is 
highly important. Not only does it pose an administrative problem for deans and department 
heads, but it is also of genuine interest and concern to students who aspire to college teaching in 
business as a career. 

A persistent point of view held by many educators in business administration and economics 
is that persons who have attained high levels of general scholarship ard acquired mastery of their 
field of major interest are therefore competent in the art and skill of teaching others in that field. 
By implication at least, personal and professional qualities are relegated to an unimportant posi- 
tion as requisites for teaching. The importance of academic and technical competency in one’s area 
of interest in college teaching cannot be overestimated. High scholarship and complete mastery of 
subject matter are of prime importance. They are not, however, the only requisites for effective 
teaching at the college level in business administration and economics. What, then, other than 
scholarship and academic competencies are the qualities that are essential for this competency in 
teaching ? 

The desirability for college instructors in business to have a winsome personality, high ethical 
and moral standards, interest in young people, and devotion to teaching is generally accepted. How- 
ever, these factors involving personality, character, attitudes, and points of view toward life are 
not merely desirable, they are essential for competency in teaching. 

Business contacts and occupational experience prior to and at periodic intervals during college 
teaching in, business administration and economics enhance teaching competence. No teacher 
whose preparation has been confined to academic study, can be at his best in preparing young 
men for actual positions in which understanding of and competency in business administration and 
economics is essential. 

Intellectual curiosity in general, alertness to and professional interest in the developments in 
one’s field, and an earnest endeavor to contribute to the discipline of one’s subject area through 
contributions to existing knowledge also are essentials for maximum teaching competency in busi- 
ness administration and economics. A teacher's contribution to the discipline of his area of 
interest may in some cases be indirect, in which case he prepares students who in turn extend the 
knowledge of the field. These factors are related to and in a measure are dependent upon general 
scholarship, mastery of subject matter, and business experience. However, one’s initiative and 
personal drive determines the extent of their influence on teaching competency in business and 
economics. 

What other than the foregoing qualities are essential for competency in teaching? What pro 
fessional background knowledges and skills is it essential for one to have for competency in 
teaching? Is competency in teaching insured by high scholarship, mastery of one’s field of major 
interest, possession of desirable personal and character traits and attitudes, business contacts and 
occupational experience, intellectual curiosity and scholarly contributions? May one possess the 
optimum in these qualities and yet not have maximum teaching competency in business and eco 
nomics because of deficiency in background in professional knowledge and skills ? 

College teaching in business and economics is a profession, a requisite of which is an under- 
standing of certain basic principles of the science of education which includes the art of teaching. 
A person who is competent in teaching in business administration and economics has a knowledge 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Frederick G. Nichols 


A Modern Business Department ? 


NDER the title Modern Planning for Business Training | have just read a description of an 

ultra-modern high school’ that will make the female of the species of business teachers green 
with envy as they read about rooms painted “maroon and pale yellow,” “‘partitions of glass in a 
yellow framework,” “combed blond birch plywood,” “pale green metal shelves,” “beige cork bul- 
letin boards,” “maroon Dutch doors,” “black plastic baseboard,” “pale yellow tile sinks,” “Airflow 
gray posture chairs,’ ‘demonstration stand in black wrought iron,” “multicolor brick treatment,” 
“yellow shelves against an aqua background,” etc. So restful! Wouldn’t you just love it? | 
mean it! Wouldn't you? What a setting for modern business training! But let’s get just a 
glimpse of this program’s modernity. 

Only ninth and tenth-year students are enrolled as yet, since the school is new. For these two 
grades the usual typing (2 years), junior business, bookkeeping (2 years), business arithmetic, 
and shorthand are offered. How “modern” is shorthand in grade nine or ten (I assume the latter) ? 
Or a first-year bookkeeping course for freshmen along with J. B. T.? Or a full course in business 
arithmetic instead of integration with J. B. T. and bookkeeping? 

What about “‘cffice practice”? This will be offered in eleventh year in a room “smaller than 
the typewriter room” which suggests the usual minor status for this most valuable course for nearly 
all vocational business students. This little room is labeled “Machine Room” in the room dia- 
gram shown, thus suggesting also the usual mistake of assuming that clerical work is all machine 
work in the face of the fact that more of it is non-machine manual work. The list of equipment 
also bears out this view of the program. 

But what about the machine equipment (listed but not yet bought)? Can it be that no voca- 
tional training for machine-way stenographic work is to be given? Evidently none, since but a 
single ‘dictating machine, with transcribing unit” is included. Nothing more than a touch-and-go 
superficial acquaintanceship can be aimed at with that equipment. Key-drive calculators? One. 
No skill development there. Crank-driven calculators? Four. Typewriters? Here you have the 
real tip-off as to this part of the program—45 of them, in addition to “forty new typewriters for 
the second typing room.” This reference to the “second typing room” also indicates that the 
O. P. room is to be a “typewriting” room, 

I am reminded of a letter I received from a Buffalo, New York, department head years ago. 
The proposed equipment for a new high school was listed. Could I think of anything he had 
omitted? I replied that I had checked his list against the ads in the National Office Equipment 
Magazine and could find no item not in his list; and added that he would have a “fine museum 
of office equipment but not what real office or clerical practice vocational training requires.” Just 
a sampling of each kind of equipment on which to demonstrate operational procedures but not to 
develop occupational competence or even a modest amount of skill. 

In the article under review an accompanying photograph shows what seems to be a shorthand 
class meeting in a room equipped with drop-leaf typewriter desks. This, of course, means that 
the typewriters are “dead” while the shorthand lesson is on. In the diagram of room space no 
room is labeled shorthand, but two are called “typing class room.” This further suggests the 
expensive and wholly unjustifiable dual use of a business department schoolroom. 

There are now 275 business students in the school’s first two-years of its program. When “office 
practice” is in operation in the later years what can be done with so many potential office practice 
students on one key-driven calculator, one dictating machine, and so on through the list? I really 
would like to see the Office Training course outline on which this selection of equipment was based. 
Or could it be that the equipment was selected first, with the intent to outline the course ot fit the 
equipment ? 

(Continued on page 74) 
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typewriter schools’ 


It's as simple as ONE, TWO, THREE! 


ONE! Royal is easier for the instructor to 

teach with and the student to learn on. 
That’s because Royal is built with the operator in 
mind—a typist’s typewriter! 


Two : Durability is a must for school type- 

writers. Royal has never compromised 
with quality . . . only the very finest materials, 
workmanship and skill go into the making of Royal 
Typewriters. This means less time out for repairs 
and less interruptions in student typing schedules. 


§ Schools need the kind of service that 
THREE: only Royal can offer. And Royal’s 
more than eight hundred service centers mean that 
they offer free instructional demonstrations and 
provide students and teachers with a wealth of 


typing and teaching aids as well as skilled type- 
writer maintenance. 

Of course, these are just a few of the many 
reasons that keep Royal the continual favorite of 
American schools and make Royal truly the 
World’s Number 1 Typewriter! 

And, may we remind you that in business of- 
fices Royal is the 2144 to 1 favorite among those 
who type! Quite a consideration for those students 
who enter the business world! 


STANDARD e¢ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


This coupon will bring you or your typing classes a free demonstration. 
No obligation, of course. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


School 
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TECHNICAL LESSON PLAN 


FOR 


THE 


MANUAL TYPEWRITER 


W. C. Maxwell 


Charron-Williams Commercial College, Miami, Florida 


HERE is nothing entirely new to 

be learned about teaching type 
writing, but there is something phe- 
accomplished with 
If further 
the 
and in 


nomenal to be 
what is known about it. 
progress is to be realized in 
teaching of this subject 
achievement by the student, we must 
be guided by and give consideration 
to the known facts and conclusions. 
Typewriting skill is comprised of 
keyboard and word pattern knowl- 
edge and perfecting the technique 
used in operating the machine. The 
seasoned typist is aware of the im- 
portance of keyboard and word pat- 
tern knowledge ; further 
progress must be attained through 


therefore 


the recognition and development of 
the one remaining element—-Type- 
writing Technique. 

Opinions vary as to the order in 
which letter sequences should be in- 
troduced letters 
and word groups or sentences should 
be adopted for the initial practice. 
The major theme, however, should 
be Instructions on Typewriting Tech- 


whether isolated 


nique. These instructions must be 
implanted in the mind of the student. 

The student must be given a clear 
concept of the manner in which he 
should practice, especially in regard 
to hand and finger positions and 
movements. It is important for him 
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to have 2 clear visual picture of each 
step in the typing process. 


The Bosic Technical Factors 

The Basic Technical Factors are in 
reality alterations of the commonly 
used typewriting technique and they 
may seem only slightly significant ; 
however, their effect upon the typing 
rate indicates that they are the basis 
for typewriting skill. These par- 
ticular alterations give birth to the 
use of new positions and movements 
which are entirely foreign to those 
used by the mediocre typist, espe- 
cially finger positions which are more 
advantageous and finger movements 
which are faster. They will account 
for the maximum amount of skill that 
can be acquired by the individual 
student. 

The following instructions on the 
hand and finger positions and move- 
ments, stated fully and precisely, will 
result in greater uniformity in group 
performance and achievement : 


Give the Student Precise Instructions 


In the beginning do not depend up- 
on the student to adopt a technique 
of his own volition. Give him ex- 
plicit instructions for each phase of 
the correct technique as follows: 
How to place his hands in the “home 
position”’ ; how to place his fingers on 


“The student's first objective is to be- 
come accustomed to the ‘feel’ of the 
basic hand positions and finger move- 
ments." 


the “home keys’; how to retract the 
finger to make the key stroke ; how to 
throw the carriage with a snap of the 
wrist; how to strike the space bar; 
how to make the longer reaches by 
spreading the fingers-—the more dis- 
tant finger retaining its position on 
the home row-—how to concentrate ; 
and how to relax. The student should 
not undertake any operation or new 
problem until he has received the 
necessary information for the correct 
procedure. 

Before the student can gain by the 
instructions, he must be allowed suf- 
ficient time to acquire common use of 
them through practice. Therefore, 
the student is not qualified to pro- 
duce correct copies in a_ practical 
manner before he has become adept 
in the use of the instructions. 

Let the use of correct technique, 
regardless of poor performance, be 
the basis for accepting practice as- 
signments in the beginning. 


Comments and Suggestions Regard- 
ing the Hand and Finger Positions 


1. The 


Positions. 


Sasic Hand and Finger 


a. Place the fingers in the home 
key position. 

b. Arch the fingers at the second 
joint ; the arched portion of the 
finger forming no less than a 
right angle with the plane of 
the keyboard. 

The arched finger position will 
cause a flattening of the back of the 
hands. The back of the hands are 
made to parallel the plane of the key- 
board by lowering the wrists. 

The fingers may be brought to the 
properly arched position by placing 
them on the home keys and pushing 
the arms forward. If the back of the 
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hands are kept flat the fingers will 
have a tendency to remain arched. 

The basic hand and finger posi- 
tions are seldom retained unless the 
hands and fingers are relaxed. “hey 
should have a loose feeling. The 
student who finds it difficult to relax 
should place his hands over the home 
row and with alternating hand move- 
ments practice letting them drop into 
the home position. From this prac- 
tice, using the same loose movements, 
he should proceed to individual finger 
stroking. 

The weight of the hand will prove 
to be an invaluable aid to the begin- 
ning student to effect quick key action 
when the key is stroked, especially 
the keys which are controlled by the 
weakest fingers. When the hand is 
relaxed and the key is stroked with 
the weight of the hand, the key will 
act quickly without muscular strain 
or effort. 

The beginning student, lacking fin- 
ger strength and ability, naturally re- 
sorts to arm movements to stroke the 
keys unless he relaxes and uses the 
weight of his hand. If a student 
has difficulty in weaning the arm 
movements away from the stroking 
process, he will find it helpful to ac- 
quire the “feel” of using his wrists 
through some form of practice where 
the arms remain stationary, such as 
the following: Place the arms on the 
desk within three or four inches of 
the elbow and practice stroking the 
desk top with a grabbing movement 
of the arched fingers. This practice 
entirely eliminates arm movements 
and forces the use of the wrists. 

By holding steadfastly to the basic 
positions and executing the basic 
movements in practice, the student 
will acquire a natural “feel” of the 
sagging wrists, the slight raise of the 
hand, the retracted finger, and the 
quick finger thrust and flick on the 
key. IVhen the fingers are definitely 
arched, that is, slightly more than the 
natural arch, this slight difference 
greatly enhances the finger reach. All 
keyboard reaches can then be made 
from the home position. 

When the beginning student is in- 
structed simply to arch his fingers, 
it will be found that the arch is 
generally insufficient to properly 
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stroke the keys in the row immedi- 
ately above the home row. When 
an arm reach is made to stroke other 
than the home row keys, it often re- 
moves the hand from the home posi- 
tion. Arm movements weaken the 
“feel” for the home position and 
breed a feeling of uncertainty in the 
mind of the operator. Inaccurate 
key stroking, the result of stroking 
from other than the home key posi- 
tion, will not cease to plague even 
the veteran typist, regardless of his 
thorough knowledge of the keyboard 
and word patterns. 


Comments and Suggestions Regard- 
ing the Hand and Finger Movements 


2. The Basic Hand and Finger 
Movements 

a. Raise the hand approximately 
one and one-half inches to 
stroke the key. 

b. Keep the finger arched as you 
draw it back to make a direct 
thrust or throw at the key. 

c. Stroke the key with a “flick” 
of the end of the finger to carry 
it through the key position. 

Correct key stroking is a bit of 

technique which should be rigidly ob- 
served in the beginning in order to 
make sure that each student acquires 
common use of the basic hand and 
finger positions which assure him a 
tendency to type accurately, rather 


Nore: Mr. Maxwell has prepared an 
aid to teaching typing called Type-Right 
an Instructive Supplement. 

There are, in all, twenty-four lessons 
carrying the student through the study of 
the keyboard including alphabet and 
figures and special characters. To quote 
Mr. Maxwell “This supplement is offered 
to make it possible .. . for the student to 
put into effect the basic axiom, learn 
through instruction, with insight and un- 
derstanding of scientifically correct tech- 
nique.” This new practice plan is the re- 
sult of years of instructing, testing, and 
surveying with students on all the different 
typewriting levels. The material has been 
tested through a great variety of condi- 
tions; consideration has been given to les- 
son plans of universal scope. 

This supplement instructs the students 
fully and completely regarding the correct 
technique in each step of the typewriting 
process. Correct hand and finger move- 
ments are stressed; careful description 
makes it clear what correct hand and 
finger movements are. The manual will 
“supplement” any regular typewriting text- 
book during the period of learning the key- 
board. 


than to repeatedly make simple strok- 
ing errors. 

Unlike the hand and finger posi- 
tions, finger movements are depend- 
ent upon finger control and strength, 
which must be developed. The move- 
ment of slightly raising the hand to 
stroke the key is practically uniform 
regardless of the finger used or the 
finger reach to be made. The thrust 
at the key should always carry the 
finger through the key position. The 
basic hand and finger movements 
cannot be properly executed unless 
the hand and fingers are relaxed. 

Possibly the final achievement to 
be made in perfecting typewriting 
technique is the finger “flick” on the 
key. The finger “flick” hastens the 
key release and accounts for the 
quick key clearance in rapid key 
stroking. Proficiency in executing 
individual finger stroking movements 
depends upon the student’s individual 
finger control and dexterity and 
should be emphasized from the be- 
ginning before he has an opportunity 
to establish a natural “feel” for arm 
or arm and hand movements. Words 
having letter combinations affording 
synchronized finger movements, such 
as the letters “pu” in “put,” “ar” in 
“jar,” “ip” in “sip,” and “da” in 
“day” are recommended as excellent 
practice material to encourage the in- 
dividual use of the fingers. 

Minor Technical Factors 

The student needs guidance in de- 
veloping the following technical fac- 
tors: 

1. The Space Bar Stroke 

a. Stroke the space bar with a 
quick movement of the right 
thumb; the thumb rebounds 
toward the palm of the hand. 

This follow-through movement of 
the thumb releases the space bar in- 
stantly. This operation is worthy of 
attention, since it comprises approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent of the stroking 
done on the typewriter. 

2. The Carriage Throw Move- 
ments 

a. With the palm of the hand 
down, point the hand to the 
extreme left and throw the 
carriage with a quick hand 
movement, 

b. Return the hand to the home 
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position with one continuous 
arm movement, 

The tempo of the carriage throw 
will naturally increase with the typ- 
ing rate. 

3. The Shift Key Stroking Move- 
ments 

a. Spread the arched fingers and 
make a slight outward roll of 
the hand to depress the shift 
key. The first finger retains 
its home position. 

By spreading the fingers to elimi- 
nate finger tension and by using the 
weight of the hand to eliminate an 
arm movement, the shift key may be 
stroked with ease from the beginning. 

General typewriting instructions, 
such as the following, do not give 
the student complete information : 

1, Place your hands in the home 

position. 

Keep your wrists down. 

Arch your fingers. 

Stroke the key quickly. 

Stroke the space bar with your 

right thumb, 

6, Return the carriage quickly. 

The foregoing instructions, being 
loosely stated and of a general nature, 
account for the different undesirable 
stroking forms, such as the slapping, 
the hammer, and the pushing strokes. 
These instructions do not inform the 
student fully on a complete stroking 
process, For example, the student is 
not instructed as to what degree he 
should arch his fingers or what finger 
movements he should use in stroking 
the key. 


mentioned, their significance is lost to 


Since these items are not 


the student. 

Precise instructions for the hand 
and finger positions and movements, 
the spread of the fingers and the hand 
roll to depress the shift key, the fol- 
low-through thumb stroke on the 
space bar, and the quick hand move- 
ment to release the carriage early, 
must necessarily be practiced in order 
to achieve the highest results. The 
student's first objective is to become 
accustomed to the “feel” of these 
basic positions and movements. As 
the student becomes more familiar 
with the word patterns and the typing 
process, the ease with which he types 
and his stroking accuracy will in- 
crease with each day’s practice. 
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ESSENTIAL QUALITIES FOR TEACHING COMPETENCY 
IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 59) 


of the history and philosophies of 
education. He thus understands the 
relationship of education for business 
to other aspects of education. He has 
a knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment and thought upon which current 
objectives of collegiate education for 
business are based. Furthermore, he 
not only knows what the current 
thought regarding the functions and 
purposes of a school of business is, 
but he is also alert to every opportun- 
ity for progress through the revision 
of these objectives. 

A teacher, to be professionally as 
well as academically and personally 
competent for teaching in business, 
must understand the learning proc- 
esses. He must have a knowledge of 
the psychology of learning and know 
how to apply it in teaching his stu- 
dents. He should be skilled not only 
in one method of teaching but also 
adept in using each of the primary 
Choice of 


selection of appropriate teaching de- 


methods. method and 
vices for use with the method re- 
quires more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of educational methodology. 
Measurement of learning not only 
for diagnostic purposes but for de- 
termination of achievement requires 
skill. 


Measurement techniques properly ap- 


professional knowledge and 
plied reveal teaching effectiveness as 


Meas- 


urement in education is a highly im- 


well as student achievement. 


portant factor in teaching com- 
petency, 

One of the objectives of admin- 
istration of a college program is the 
facilitation and expedition of in- 
struction through determination of 
policies, establishment of objective 
en- 


and curricula, stimulation 


couragement of instructors, provision 


of suitable and adequate facilities 
and equipment and appropriate stu- 
dent personnel services. The effec- 
tiveness of an instructor’s work in 
teaching is influenced to a very great 
extent by administrative policies, de- 
cisions, and operations. In many 
schools of business faculty members 
have a voice in policy determinations 
through an administrative committee 
or executive council. In others the 
part the faculty plays in administra- 
tion is not as_ specifically defined. 
Regardless of the administrative or- 
ganization, an instructor in business 
administration and economics needs 
a knowledge of the problems of man- 
agement of a school of business, and 
his competency as a member of the 
faculty will be enhanced by having an 
appreciation of the scope, magnitude, 
and nature of the problems of admin- 
istration. 

The qualities that are essential for 
teaching competency in business ad- 
ministration and economics are com- 
prised of a high level of scholastic 
ability, desirable traits and attitudes, 
occupational and business experience, 
a desire to contribute to and to extend 
one’s field of major interest, and pro- 
fessional competency in education. 
The 


understanding of the methods of 


latter includes not only an 
teaching, but also of the philosophy 
and objectives of schools of business, 
curriculum planning, measurements, 
psychology of learning, and admin- 
istrative policies. 

Are these essential qualities for 
teaching competency in business ad- 
and economics 


ministration being 


met? What programs are offered to 


prepare young men adequately and 


completely for teaching competency 
in business administration and eco- 


nomics ? 
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"In research and industrial operation 
the absolute dependence on statistics is 
now recognized; such quantities of data 
are required that without high speed 
machines the computations are simply 


LET’S GO MODERN — WITH MACHINES 


ITH business being geared to 
jet propulsion and_ electronic 
computers turning out 16,000 addi- 
tions per second, our colleges and 
universities must modernize courses 
and methods of instruction or rapidly 
become obsolete. 

An oil company prepares in two 
days a complete payroll for 18,000 
employees with as many as four rates 
of pay each and six deductions. A 
local grocery chain keeps a perpetual 
inventory of a quarter million re- 
corded items worth a million dollars 
and maintains less than one-hun- 
dredth of one per cent error and 
quicker delivery with few errors and 
no substitute trips. The Texas De- 
partment of Public Welfare writes 
250,000 assistance checks in_ thirty 
hours. A new machine on a Cali- 
fornia campus solves 150 simultane- 
ous algebraic equations, involving 
four million arithmetic operations, in 
four hours. Another machine makes 
computations for compilation of rock- 
et-firing tables in a month that took 
hundreds of girls a year and a half 
to compute. Machine calculations 
saved $4,000,000 on a power line in 
the Western states. 

By use of machines manufactured 
by International Business Machines 
Corporation, Remington Rand and 
others it is possible to perform the 
research to uncover possibilities and 
to produce results which are the en- 
ergizing force in the rapid progress 
of the world. In research and indus- 
trial operation the absolute depend- 
ence on statistics is now recognized, 
and such quantities of data are re- 
quired that without high speed ma- 
chines the results are difficult to ob- 


tain. 
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Stella Traweek 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Tabulating Machines for Business 
Training 


Since these tasks must be done by 
multiple thousands today in business, 
industry, and government, it is an in- 
creasingly urgent necessity that the 
colleges and universities of America 
train potential businessmen to under- 


Punched Card Accounting 
Machine 


stand the operation of punched card 
accounting machines. They must 
offer curricula which give a real un- 
derstanding of basic mathematics and 
fundamental statistics and accounting, 
one good basic 
machine 


IBM Electric 


and include at least 
course in punched-card 
techniques. 

The head of an important division 
of one of the major oil companies 
voiced the proved opinion of his or- 
ganization that just as the pencil will 
do only what the person who is push- 
ing it can make it do, the machines 
will do only what the operator under- 
stands how to do. To make a suc- 
cessful and effective operator for 
business, one must have much more 
than the ability to make the machines 
feed cards. Machine performance 
requires educated, carefully trained 


operators. 


a few scattered 
course in 
machine 


Fifteen years ago 
offered a 
punched card accounting 
operation, and those courses were not 


universities 


generally recognized as worthy of a 
place in the curricula. The University 
of Texas offered a course for years 
without credit; it is now agreed that 
the three-hour credit is thoroughly 
sarned. Punched card accounting ma- 
chine courses are still rare in schools 
and colleges, though need for them 
has expanded with great speed, espe- 
cially in the rapidly industrializing 
South. It has been necessary for em- 
ployers, with the cooperation of 
equipment manufacturers, to train on- 
the-job workers to handle the prepon- 
derant portion of record keeping 
necessarily done on machines, and 
they are becoming impatient that the 
institutions for training business em- 
ployees do not recognize the need and 
provide this training. Schools plan- 
ning to organize courses of this type 
could obtain all the information 
necessary for courses from the manu 
facturers of the equipment. 

Course Equipment for Punched-Card 

Machines 

The largest and most complicated 
machines, such as the giant “brains” 
used in government research, are not 
so numerous yet as to justify uni- 
versally the additional training neces 
sary for their operation. Some of 
them are built for a special purpose, 
and the cost is prohibitive for com- 
mon use in small-scale research or 
business. 

lor teaching the techniques of 
punched-card machine operation, the 
practical solution has been to use 
the four basic pieces of equipment 
considered by the machine manu fac- 
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turers as necessary for learning the 
general techniques: a punch, a veri- 
fier, a sorter, and a punched card ac- 
counting machine. The other ma- 
chines in the line are operated on the 
principles involved in these four, with 
minor additions and changes readily 
learned on the job with whatever 
equipment is used in a_ particular. 
position. Some familiarity with these 
other machines can be acquired by 
class use of illustrated descriptive 
literature and manuals provided with- 
out cost by the machine companies. 
Some schools find it convenient to 
demonstrate operations in commercial 
installations nearby. A few schools 
have even arranged to use for teach- 
ing a commercial installation or 
service bureau operated by the ma- 
chine companies. 

lormer students assert repeatedly, 
after they are on the job, that a stu- 
dent from the course should be able 
to take charge of a commercial in- 
stallation and supervise or operate it 
without difficulty after only a short 
period of in-practice training, if he 
has the background of business train- 
ing. However, machines: and their 
use for teaching a commercial in- 
teacher and students must keep con- 
stantly alert and receptive. And the 
basic course must be as comprehen- 
sive as possible. 

Some schools spread information 
about the through all 
courses in statistics and/or account- 
ing. As in most schools few mem- 
bers of the faculty have the requisite 
knowledge of the machines for this 
procedure, isolation of machine 
methods as a separate field is usually 
preferred, 


machines 


Course Content 


Assume that one course is to suf- 
fice for punched-card machines and 
their applications; three-hour 
course offered in one semester can 
by hard work on the part of teacher 
and students cover the principles 
satisfactorily. This course training 
will be very much more effective if 
application is discussed and reference 
to machine methods made in other 
courses. <A _ textbook 
sary, and one must be supplemented 
generously if used. Operation 
manuals, published by the makers 


is not neces- 
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of the machines, for the various ma- 
chines are now sufficiently clear and 
detailed to be understood by students, 
and they cover every basic principle 
of operation. Descriptive folders add 
to the scope and variety of students’ 
knowledge. Case studies are avail- 
able describing installations and their 
work on both makes of machines and 


Remington Rand Electronic Sorter 


illustrating several types of applica- 
tion of the punched-card method; 
these, like any specific illustrative ex- 
ample, illuminate and emphasize the 
purposes and versatility of the ma- 
chines. Numerous magazine articles, 
both in simple descriptive or more 
technical style, add understanding, 
and a comprehensive bibliography 
gives students opportunity and chal- 
lenge for further reading. 

The course is a skill course as well 
as a comprehension or engineering- 
physics-business course and must be 
built around practice or performance. 
Therefore, a rather large number of 
problems should be assigned. Many 
small problems are of more value 
than fewer long ones. Each prob- 
lem should emphasize the principle 
of current study by two or three 
applications and should include as 
many preceding principles as pos- 
sible. Each student should be as- 
signed a two- or three-hour labora- 
tory period each week and must work 
independently, though with some 
equipment, two wiring boards can be 
provided to enable two students to 
use the laboratory at the same time 
if one wires the board and prepares 
for running while the other runs 
the machine. 


The other three machines can be 
introduced very quickly at the be- 
ginning of the course. Most of the 
principles or general concepts for 
tabulator operation can be presented 
in one week (two at the most). The 
proper spacing of these allows at least 
one week at the end of the course for 
application of most of these prin- 
ciples in a final, more involved prob- 
lem which may be considered the 
performance part of the final exami- 
nation. 


As great a variety of card forms as 
possible should be used for the prob- 
lems, some of which the student 
should design and code. Discarded 
cards from an operating installation 
may be utilized economically and fur- 
nish added interest to problems. 
Enough class time will be left after 
presentation and discussion of the 
weekly problems to allow discussion 
during the semester of other ma- 
chines, history of punched-card 
methods, design of cards, manage- 
ment of an installation, choice of 
personnel, the printed case studies, 
and other related subjects. 


Each student should make an origi- 
nal flow chart in a week of light as- 
signment and perhaps add a correla- 
tion problem to learn multiplication 
by addition. At least one trip to a 
commercial installation adds to stu- 
dents’ grasp of the duties for which 
they are training. Class work should 
stress alleviation of working difficul- 
ties and especially the importance of 
personalities in machine installations. 
Intelligent thought can overcome 
some of the important personal dif- 
ficulties which render many persons 
unsuited for working with such 
highly exacting technical tools. 


These essentials for a course fill 
a semester very full and offer a chal- 
lenge not easy to meet. Once they 
are mastered, in reasonable degree, 
the student is ready to go into a 
position where rapid computations or 
recordings in great number are 
needed and to handle a machine in- 
stallation, either as supervisor or 
user of the results, and know just 
where to start. Where or how to 
FINISH will challenge all his facul- 
ties, as any good job should! 
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“The changing character of the high school population, the decreasing num- 
ber of pupils studying two years of bookkeeping, and new developments af- 


fecting bookkeeping procedures were the principal reasons for the preparation 


COMMITTEE of experienced 

teachers of bookkeeping, rep- 
resenting high school and college 
points of view, cooperating with the 
staff of the Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education of the State 
Education Department, prepared new 
syllabus materials over a three-year 
period. During two school years the 
materials were experimented with in 
selected high schools in the State of 
New York. The experimenters re- 
ported regularly regarding their ex- 
periences with the outlines. 

Many helpful suggestions were 
made by business men in the com- 
munities in which the syllabus was 
being tried out; survey tests to 
evaluate the experimental outlines 
were prepared by the Bureau of 
Examinations and Testing of the 
State Education Department and ad- 
ministered in the experimental and 
control schools, Over a_ two-year 
period, more than 1000 pupils and 
48 teachers participated in the ex- 
perimental and evaluative testing 
phases of the program. During this 
time, also, supervisory visits were 
made to each of the experimental 
schools in order to ascertain the re- 
action of the teachers. This informa- 
tion supplemented the detailed 
written reports and the results of 
the testing program. 


in General 

Bookkeeping I which covers two 
semesters is intended to be an over- 
view of the subject. Most pupils in 
grades ten and above who are in- 
terested in studying bookkeeping can 
profit from this course as outlined 
in the new syllabus. It should be of 
benefit to all pupils who study it 
because of the personal values and 
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of the new two-year bookkeeping syllabus." 


BOOKKEEPING IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Louis R. Rosettie 


Bureau of Business and Distributive Education 
The State Education Department, Albany, New York 


at the same time provide job in 
formation and skills for bookkeep- 
ing, stenographic, and office practice 
majors, 

300kkeeping II which also covers 
two semesters is definitely vocational 
and should be studied only by those 
pupils who have demonstrated a posi- 
tive interest and ability in bookkeep- 
ing I. If part-time bookkeeping posi- 
tions are available, the establishment 
of a cooperative office skills program 
is recommended. In this connection, 
every opportunity should be taken 
to have the pupils participate in 
activities relating to bookkeeping in 
the schoo! and community. 

The syllabus does not stress 
method ; any approved method of in- 
struction may be used. Neither do 
the syllabus topics have to be fol- 
lowed in the order in which they 
appear in the syllabus. 

General teaching suggestions are 
made regarding such topics as per- 
sonality traits, work habits, com 
munity resources, consumer informa- 
tion, visual aids, motivating devices, 
pupil participation, and other activi- 
ties. 

Only the minimum subject matter 
is prescribed in the syllabus ; in addi- 
tion, some of these topics are starred 
which means that they need not 


be mastered but taught at the 
acquaintanceship level. Optional 
topics may be omitted, assigned to 
interested pupils, or considered as 
regular work with certain classes. A 
variety of exercises and practice sets 
with business papers should be used 
to provide for the needs of various 
types of pupiis. 

Related 
cedures and arithmetic are empha- 
sized throughout both years and it is 
recommended that adding-listing ma-. 
chines be made available in bookkeep- 


business papers, pro- 


ing classrooms for instructional pur- 
poses. 


Detail—Bookkeeping | 


Controlling accounts, payroll taxes, 
and petty cash systems are included 
in the bookkeeping I syllabus. These 
topics have been included since only 
about 25 percent of the bookkeeping 
I pupils study bookkeeping II in the 
State of New York. These addi- 
tions permit those pupils who will 
not continue their study of book 
keeping to obtain a more complete 
overview of the field of bookkeeping 
in the two-semester course. 

In the first-year outline, several 
items are starred and need be taught 
at the acquaintanceship level only. 
These topics are: the computation of 
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interest, the balance sheet, the profit 
and loss statement, and the adjust- 
ing aud closing entries. 

Also certain changes in emphasis 
are suggested in the bookkeeping | 
outline, Jt is suggested, for 
ample, that customers’ and creditors’ 
accounts be kept separate from the 
other accounts from the very begin- 
ning. 


ex- 


This procedure is intended to 
facilitate the teaching of control ac- 
counts later, 

It is also suggested that the jour- 
nals be introduced in the following 
order: purchases, sales, cash receipts, 
cash payments, and /Jast the general 
journal, 

Summary entries are not required 
in the cash receipts and cash pay- 
ments journals, Pupils may be 
taught to indicate in column head- 
ings whether the column is a debit 
or a credit and mark the footing 
with a check mark in a circle if the 
column is not to be posted as a total, 
and by a mere circle if it is to be 
posted as a total. 

The formal ruling and balancing of 
accounts is de-emphasized when the 
accounts are first introduced. 


Detail—Bookkeeping II 


From the beginning all of the 
topics in the first-year syllabus should 
be stressed so that the pupils will 
attain a higher level of skill and in 
creased understanding. The second- 
year syllabus is so prepared that 
from one-half of the 
course time will be available for the 
teaching of columnar records through 
the use of exercises and practice sets 


one-third to 


with business papers. Some of this 
laboratory-like work may be inter- 
the 
well as being deferred until the time 
when all of the topics have been 


spersed throughout course as 


completed. 

Payroll taxes and related records 
While the topics part- 
nerships and corporations are op- 


are expanded. 


tional in the first-year course, they 
are required in the bookkeeping II 
syllabus, Interpretation of financial 
statements is an additional topic in 
the second-year, although this  sec- 
tion is starred and need be taught at 
the acquaintanceship level. 
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A section relating to bookkeeping 
systems encourages teachers to bring 
into their classrooms almost any type 
of bookkeeping records in keeping 
with local needs and the interests of 
their pupils. This is important in 
order to overcome the popular con- 
cept that bookkeeping courses and 
actual bookkeeping practice are so 
far apart. 

The starred items suggested for 
the 
certain 


acquaintanceship learning in 
second year outline 
types of payroll deductions such as 


U.S. bonds, union dues, and the like ; 


are: 


discounting of negotiable instru- 
ments; interpretation of financial 
statements; taxes such as_ federal 


excise, sales and other local taxes, 
and personal income taxes; and sys- 
tems designed for small businesses. 

The balance sheet, profit and loss 
statement, and the adjusting and clos- 
ing entries are not starred in the 
second-year outline as they are in 
bookkeeping I. It is recommended 
therefore that pupils should handle 
these items with competence by the 
end of the second-year course. 


Optional Items 
The following topics may be used 
at the discretion of the teacher and 
the 


signed to interested pupils, or con- 


needs of group-——omitted, as- 

sidered as regular work in certain 

classes : 
Bookkeeping 1 


corporation capital accounts, depart- 


partnership and 


mental purchases and sales journals, 
purchases and sales returns and al- 
multi-columnar 


lowances journals, 


single journal systems, and the work- 
sheet. 
Bookkeeping 1/1—note 


fixed asset records, the work sheet, 


registers, 


reversing entries, the statement of 
surplus, the voucher register, and 
purchases and sales returns and al- 
lowances journals. 


Conclusion 

This new first-year syllabus is de- 
signed to assist teachers of bookkeep- 
ing in presenting a course which will 
be valuable to pupils in grades 10, 
11 and 12 even though they may 
have widely varying abilities. 

The second-year course is intended 
for a more selected group—those pu- 
pils who desire to become more 
highly skilled in bookkeeping and to 
increase their understanding of the 
subject. If a pupil can benefit from 
the advanced work 
tional emphasis, he should be en- 
couraged to take bookkeeping I]. The 
course should be of special interest 
also to pupils who later expect to 


with its voca- 


study accounting in a college or uni- 
versity. 

Copies of the fifty-four page 
printed booklet which contains some 
general teaching suggestions, a list 
of supplementary materials, the out- 
lines for bookkeeping I and II along 
with some specific teaching sugges- 
tions listed opposite most of the items 
in the outlines, and several other 
topics of interest to teachers of book- 
keeping are available at 20c from the 
Bureau of Publications, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 
The outline is titled, Tentative Sylla- 
bus Bookkeeping I and Bookkeep 
ing II. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Much has been written on how to make an audience listen to a speech 
these preparations, many audiences fall asleep. 
Henry Kingston in Manage claims to have the answer. He 


avoid in making a speech ? 


In spite of 
What are some of the techniques to 


states that his helpful tips will bore any audience and deliver them into the arms of 


Morpheus. 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and see if any of them seem familiar. 
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E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


USINESS teacher education 

should include more practical ex- 
perience. Such practical experience 
should take shape in at least three dif- 
ferent forms, namely : 

1. A broader and longer period of 
supervised experience in a college 
laboratory school. 

2. Full-time internship teaching in 
a regular secondary school. 

3. Practical experience in business. 

These experiences alone cannot be 
considered adequate for the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. They must be 
supplemented by — well - organized 
methods and theory courses, and aca- 
demic preparation that not only in- 
clude the specific skills, but also gen- 
eral business background subjects and 
a broad general education. 

The job of teacher education is not 
complete after all of these things have 
been done because the teacher must 
teach in a changing world which de- 
mands that he keep pace with those 
economic, social, and political forces 
that influence the lives of his pupils. 


Laboratory Experience 

A recent investigation into the labo- 
ratory experience programs of repre- 
sentative teachers’ colleges in the 
forty-eight states not only revealed 
‘the current status of such programs, 
but also weaknesses which need cor- 
rection. This study revealed that 
approximately one-third of the col- 
leges of teacher education limit all 
laboratory work to campus laboratory 
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schools, and that many schools pro- 
vide only one semester of laboratory 
experience. This semester may also 
be partially devoted to other work, 

The actual number of clock hours 
of practice teaching and observation 
varied extensively, ranging from 18 
to 780 clock hours of student teach- 
ing with an average of approximately 
250 hours. The time spent in obser- 
vation averaged about 65 clock hours. 
It was found that most schools limit 
laboratory experience to the specific 
field being taught and, in many cases, 
to certain subjects within those fields. 
The study overwhelmingly pointed to 
the inadequacy of the laboratory ex- 
perience programs in teacher-educa- 
tion. 

The beginning teacher 
should have had the opportunity to 
teach bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, general business, and the 
other courses which are normally re- 
quired of the high school business 
teacher. He must have experience 
in working with the various extra- 
class activities which must be spon- 


business 


sored or supervised by the business 
teacher. Materials and methods of 
instruction are vastly different for all 
In addi- 
of general 


of the business subjects. 


tion to the mastery 


Education of a business teacher— 


1. Sound general education 

2. Thorough understanding of business 
functions 

. Skill in teaching subject matter 

. Supervised laboratory and internship 
teaching 

. Practical business experience 


aw 


"... provide an opportunity for business 
teacher-education students to gain real work 
experience as a part of their preparation for 
entering the teaching profession.” 


methods of teaching business sub- 
jects, the strong business teacher must 
be able to apply the special methods 
needed in the skill courses. 

Criteria for evaluating business 
teacher education developed from the 
recommendations of the preceding 
study are: 

A well-developed progzam of labo- 
ratory experience should provide for 
both campus and off-campus activi- 
The initial experience should 
be in the campus laboratory school 


ties. 


where close supervision of the be- 
ginning teacher will aid in polishing 
the “diamond in the rough.” 

It should be recognized that the 
most effective program of teacher- 
education will be broad in extent and 
nature of the laboratory experiences 
provided, These experiences should 
not only include the full school day's 
activities, but also extra-class partici- 
pation. Such experiences should not 
be restricted to one academic level or 
field, but should be as inclusive of 
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types of teaching and related duties 
as possible. 

It is recommended that a minimum 
of three semesters should be devoted 
to professional growth and develop- 
ment. The first semester should pro- 
vide for wide and extended observa- 
tion and evaluation of teaching tech- 
niques, The second should provide 
for some additional observation and 
practice teaching in the campus labo- 
ratory school, The third, or “cap” 
semester should provide for off-cam- 
pus cadet teaching on a full-time basis 
that not only includes regular class 
work, but also the regular extra-class 
activities which are usually handled 
by the business teacher. 

The actual time spent in teaching 
should be sufficiently extensive to en- 
able the student to be at ease while 
teaching and to master the basic 
techniques of lesson planning, presen- 
tation, community relationships, and 
discipline, A minimum of six to eight 
weeks of full-time practice should be 
provided. This full-time experience 
should be a part of a professional 
semester, 

Probably a minimum of ten (10) 
semester hours credit should be 
granted for all laboratory experience. 
In order to accomplish this revision 
in credit, much of the education 
theory and background professional 
courses such as measurements, his- 
tory of education, philosophy, and 
others should be integrated with the 
experience program and taught as 
applied knowledge. 

This kind of teacher-education pro- 
gram pre-supposes a campus labora- 
tory school that at least serves the fol- 
lowing functions: 

a. Experimentation with and the 
development of new courses, equip- 
ment, and methods of teaching. 

b. Demonstration of good methods 
and procedures in teaching to stu- 
dents and all others desiring assist- 
ance, Results of new findings and 
developments should be published and 
made available to all teachers for in- 
service education. 

c. Opportunity for the student 
teacher to get his first trial in class- 
room teaching. 

d. A strong educational program 
for the pupils enrolled in the school. 
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Practicaj Business Experience 


Some states and many local units 
have established work experience re- 
quirements, as well as degree and 
course specifications, for the certifica- 
tion of business teachers. This is 
simply recognition that competency in 
business skills cannot be acquired by 
formal study alone. It is, also, recog- 
nized that competency in skill per- 
formance on the job level is a neces- 
sary requirement for _ business 
teacher-education. 

The business teacher who not only 
knows how to be a teacher, but also 
knows how to be a business worker 
has a background for being a better 
teacher. Colleges of teacher-educa- 
tion should provide an opportunity 
for business teacher-education 
dents to gain real work experience 
as a part of their preparation for en- 
tering the teaching profession. This 
experience should be in regular jobs 
requiring the employee to meet the 
same employment standards as are 
expected of all regular employees. 
Teachers who can talk of what is 
“done in business,” rather than what 
is “said is done” in books or news- 
papers, will be able to impress their 
students and stimulate their interest. 
It is human nature to want to see a 


” 


stu- 


“producer,” not a “dreamer 
Those business teachers who have 
been certified without business ex- 
perience should be urged to spend 
the summer months, or even take a 
leave of absence from teaching to get 
work experience background for their 
work. Such experience would be 
much more valuable than additional 
degrees or special course work. 


Professional Preparation 


Professionalization of Subject 
Matter. 

For many years, the courses in 
methods of teaching have been taught 
apart from the content to which these 
methods are to be applied. 

Courses in typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, business machines, and 
other skill areas require special 
methods that are best learned when 
demonstrated to the teacher-educa- 
tion student. Where it is possible to 
open special sections of these courses 
for students in teacher-education, it 


should be done, so as to demonstrate 
applied methods as the skill is being 
taught. In skill courses where teacher- 
education students are intermingled 
with those in secretarial, bookkeeping, 
and machines classes, good teaching 
methods should be demonstrated and 
called to the attention of the stu- 
dents. 


Business Background. 

All business teachers must have a 
thorough understanding of funda- 
mental business information. To be 
of value this understanding must 
be supported by a knowledge of 
management, insurance, marketing, 
economics, and other areas of basic 
business information. If the teacher 
of typewriting has such a background, 
he can integrate these knowledges 
with typewriting, and make it a skill 
course that becomes a means to an 
end instead of an end within itself. 
The well-organized program of busi- 
ness teacher-education should devote 
as much time to the general business 
background as to the developing of 
business skills. 


General Education. 

Many programs of general educa- 
tion have been established by colleges 
and state departments of education. 
One of the more recent statements 
which was produced by group think- 
ing from teachers representing a com- 
plete cross-section of American edu- 
cation came from the General Edu- 
cation Group of the Palo Alto Con- 
ference of the National Commission 
on Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education. A part of that 
statement is quoted here: 

“The number of units earned or 
courses required is not an acceptable 
measure of the adequacy of the gen- 
eral-education program. Prospective 
teachers should be required to meet 
minimum standards of general edu- 
cation in all its aspects, Students who 
fail to meet the standards should not 
be permitted to enter the teaching 
profession until deficiencies in prepa- 
ration are corrected. The general- 
education program should be flexible, 
not rigidly prescribed, based on the 
needs of the individual in terms of 
desired outcomes. Since the indi- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“A club such as this is worthy; it is useful to students and community; It 
fosters good public relations for the school and between schools; it is train- 
ing for membership in adult clubs; it fosters cooperation, willingness to 
assume responsibilities, and just having fun." 


T was a hot, sticky day in a sum- 

mer school class, and I had taken 
to mentally commenting on every- 
thing the professor was saying. 

“One of our cardinal principles of 
education is the worthy use of leisure. 
It is this that justifies our having 
clubs in schools,” the poor man in- 
formed us. 

“That may be why we stick them 
in, but I bet no kid ever joined a 
school club for that reason,” I com- 
mented to myself. 

I have been wrong before, and I 
believe I was wrong then. I have 
become firmly of the opinion that 
“kids” do join clubs to make good 
use of their spare time, although they 
may not think of it in just that way. 
Our Business Club at Putnam High 
School is a case in point. It is lim- 
ited to senior girls taking business 
subjects. I reluctantly have had to 
deny membership to girls who could 
not meet this requirement. When I 
asked them why they were eager to 
join, and asked, members why they 
had joined, they told me it was pri- 
marily because we did something— 
that it was an active club in which all 
participated. 

The underlying purposes of the 
club are enjoyment and helpfulness. 
The students are told this at the 
first meeting. The Business Club 
not only gives training for leisure 
time pursuits, but directs energies 
along worthy lines. 

It is not a service club as such. We 
do not feel that the greatest enjoy- 
ment and training for leisure is 
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Anne M. Hogan 


Putnam High School, Putnam, Connecticut 


found in such a club. We do not do 
all the mimeographing or extra typ- 
ing of the school. That would be vo- 
cational training rather than a leisure 
time pursuit, no matter how worthy 
it may be. On the other hand, a great 
deal of the extra work of the school 
is done by the members of this club 
on their own time—chiefly study pe- 
riods. 
Activities 


Naturally, our first order of busi- 
ness is electing officers, which is car- 
ried on in the tradition of most clubs 
to which the girls may belong in later 
life. Usually the first project under- 
taken is running a benefit movie for 
the local hospital Thanksgiving fund. 
This immediately gets the girls on 
committees to select the movies whose 
names will be submitted to the club 
for a vote; to make and sell tickets; 
to write, type, and submit publicity 
to the high school office ; to take care 
of the assembly details This movie 
is shown to high school students 
only, at the school. 

This is good training for club 
membership in later life. I have 
known adults who were put in charge 
of programs of clubs—because of 
their pleasant personalities and will- 
ingness to work——-who told me they 
did not have the slightest idea even 
what committees should be formed. 


Business Club Play 
Staged in a Beauty Salon 


At meetings which are not devoted 
to work on special projects, we may 
discuss business dress, manners, ap- 
plying for jobs, personality improve- 
ment, getting along with co-workers, 
keeping office affairs to oneself, and 
We have read busi- 
ness plays, with the girls taking the 
different parts. 


similar topics. 


Special Projects 


The two other big projects of the 
club are our play, and the annual 
typing exhibition at which the club 
presents a gold pin, a silver pin, and 
a bronze pin to the best typist in each 
of three groups: Office Training 
(Seniors), Typing U, and Typing I 
respectively. On the day the exhibi- 
tion is held in the assembly hall, the 
president of the club explains that it 
is put on not only to promote more 
interest in typing, but interest in bet- 
ter typing. The girls arrange for a 
short movie to be shown while they 
Then the 


president announces the winners, who 


are correcting the papers. 


are presented the pins on the stage 
by the teachers of the business de- 
partment. All details are taken care 
of by the club members. 

The girls love the annual play. It 
is a one or two act play—a comedy 
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because they are not a trained dra- 
matic group and I emphatically am 
not an expert coach. Again the girls 
form committees and work on them, 
in addition to acting in the play. We 
usually have a play with a large num- 
ber of characters to include as many 
Naturally, the 
number of one or two act plays for 


members as possible. 


girls only is limited. We have even 
rewritten parts of plays that the girls 
thought were not just right. 

Casting is done democratically. We 
start with the most important charac- 
ter and work down. ‘The girls who 
wish to try out for each part, as an- 
nounced, read certain lines (selected 
by me to show the type of part 
the same lines read by each one try- 


and 


ing for the part) and the rest of the 
club members, other than those try- 
ing for that part, vote as ta whom is 
best fitted for the role. 

We have added a few ideas of our 
own on producing this play. We 
is time that 
children do something for parents- 


have concluded that it 
free. So the parents, and former 
business club members, are invited to 
a dress rehearsal, It gives the par- 
ents a chance to see the play as a 
whole rather than just to listen to 
their child’s part, and it gives the 
youngsters a chance to get experience 
before presenting the play to their 
their schoolmates. 

Also, on that 
groups from different schools usually 


severest critics 
the theory most 
get together in anything but brother- 
ly and sisterly love,when they are 
opposing each other in contests of an 
athletic or scholastic nature—the girls 
have taken the play to schools in 
neighboring towns, free, as a good- 
will gesture. Both the girls in the 
club and the other schools have been 
enthusiastic about this. 

Usually the head of the business 
department in the host school intro- 
duces the president of our business 
club who explains the purpose of 
presenting the play in these schools. 
We bring along our own programs so 
all who are in the play may be known. 
The club, as opportunity has pre- 
sented itself in different years, has 
informational 
about typing and business careers, 


sponsored movies 


and has had guest speakers on such 
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subjects as “Business Career Op- 
portunities,” “Business Dress,” “Get- 
ting a Job,” ete. 

While we find it impossible to help 
every worthy cause that asks our 
assistance during the year and still 
carry out our own activities, we do 
use our particular abilities to help 
when we can. In addition to the hos- 
pital benefit, we have aided special 
charitable drives by addressing en- 
velopes and typing letters, or cutting 
running off mimeo- 
Often when we 
could not fit this work into our club 


stencils and 


graphed appeals. 


schedule, the girls have volunteered 
to do such tasks on their own time. 

As a matter of fact, because of the 
enthusiasm for the activities in this 
club, the girls as a "sual thing vol- 
unteer for work on committees in- 
stead of being drafted. 

The girls run their own club. I 
am strictly an adviser, Any member 
may come to me for help or advice, 
and the 
with me before meetings, which are 
held weekly, to see if there is any- 


president usually confers 


thing special to be brought up, or if 
from the school ad- 
ministration is necessary for certain 
I may be recognized dur- 


authorization 


projects. 
ing discussion periods in meetings 
and often am asked to give my opin- 
ion, but I cannot make motions, sec- 
ond them, or vote. In two separate 
years I have brought up the possibil- 
ity of affiliating with a national or- 
ganization, but both times the motion 
was unanimously 
girls like the club as it is. 

At the end of each school year, we 
go out to dinner and a show or a 
movie. The girls tax themselves ten 
cents a week for this and it is col- 


opposed, | The 


lected by the treasurer. 

A club such as this is certainly 
worthy, both socially and as a char- 
acter builder; it is useful to both the 
students and to the community; it 
fosters good public relations for the 
schools; it is 
good 


school and between 
training for membership in 
adult clubs; it fosters cooperation, 
willingness to assume responsibili- 


ties, and just plain having fun. 
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APPLE FOR THE TEACHER 


AN 


By Patty Crane 


Centralia Township High School 
Centralia, Illinois 


Not too many typists like to work 
on this style of design—chiefly be- 
cause it is too difficult. With few 
exceptions, this design is constructed 
entirely of straight lines, made with, 
the underscore. The curved effects 
are obtained, of course, by turning 
the paper in the machine at various 
angles, by use of the paper release. 
A design of this type is first usually 
sketched lightly in pencil. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson, Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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“Teachers, as persons of high character, must command—not through force 
but merit—the respect of students. Teachers; must establish rapport with 
students. They must seize upon every small or large opportunity to develop 
their students’ and their own characters.” 


BUILDING CHARACTER 
IN THE SKILL COURSES 


Dorothy N. Binger 
Demonstration School, Florida State University* 
Tallahassee, Florida 


UILDING character in the skill 

courses is not only possible but it 
is essential and inevitable. Charac- 
ter building, to me, is the develop- 
ment within the individual of those 
traits which demonstrate moral ex- 
cellence—traits which are generally 
approved by society. 

Character building in the class- 
room is just as essential as skill build- 
ing. An excellent typist or machine 
operator working for a crime syndi- 
cate or earning spending money with- 
in prison walls is no credit to a busi- 
ness teacher and is no asset to society. 
Few of us fail to realize, at this criti- 
cal time in the history of government 
in the United States, that both na- 
tional and local processes are in far 
greater need of high quality people 
than they are of workers with high 
quality skills. Within months peo- 


‘ple can be trained as skilled workers. 


sut, the type of individual character 
needed by national and local life can- 
not be developed within a matter of 
months. That development, guided 
or unguided, continues from birth 
until death. As teachers of skills, a 


Binger 
Green 


was written, Mrs 
High School, 


article 
Greenville 


When this 
was teaching at 
ville, Florida. 
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phase of that development comes 
into our skill classes and cannot be 
repressed in favor of total emphasis 
on skill building. 

One illustration will show that re- 
gardless of our intentions to develop 
character, character of some sort will 
be developed. Leave a student com 
panion to a typewriter with no teach- 
ing or guidance, and he will learn to 
type—with some variation of the 
hunt and peck system. But, he will 
go only so far as a typist with that 
quality skill. Likewise, leave a stu- 
dent with experiences to which he 
is exposed even in a skill course, and 
But, if 
those experiences are unguided they 


he will develop character. 


may cause the development of a type 
of “hunt and peck character” which 
will carry him only so far in life. 
And as the hunt and peck typist is of 
less value than a skilled typist to the 
employer, so is the person with the 
hunt and peck character of less value 
to society. 

Character building, then, is both 
unavoidable and essential, 


Two Suggestions 


I have no master plan to offer, 
but I would like to suggest two main 


points of direction. The first is that 
the teacher must be in actuality and 
in demonstration the high quality 
character she desires her students to 
be. It is just as important to demon- 
strate character as it is to demon- 
strate skills for the class to imitate, 
Without this first point there is little 
hope of using any other methods suc- 
cessfully. And, perhaps this is where 
we fail the most! 

The second point of direction lies 
in the utilization of each small or 
large opportunity as it comes and in 
the making of other opportunities as 
need indicates. Listed here are some 
few of the situations | have found in 
my skill classes which offer experi 
ences for character building if prop 
erly utilized. 

1. Often I am the 
classroom for various reasons, some 
times an entire period. The students 
are left to work alone. 

2. Student folders of problems and 
work materials are maintained in an 
open file, available to any one at any 


called from 


time, 

3. The file is small and all cannot 
use it at one time as they would some 
times like to do, 

4. Typing paper to be sold to stu- 
dents is kept in the same file—open 
to any one at any time, Part of the 
year sheets of paper from reams 
were the They 
counted the sheets themselves, 


sold te students. 

5. Paper was often sold to the stu 
dents on credit. 

6. Money received from the sale of 
this paper is kept unlocked in the 
desk drawer throughout the day. 

7. Students are taught how to clean 
and care for their machines daily, but 
they are aware that they are not 
meticulously supervised each day to 
see that it is done, 
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8. Each day students use public 
property and either assume or fail 
to assume the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

9, Machines are used—not of the 
best-—-which often give trouble right 
in the middle of a problem—a tem- 
per-tantrum situation for even the 
most even-tempered. 

10. The students are aware that the 
teacher does not hunt down every 
error on every paper but trusts them 
to indicate their 


many instances. 


own mistakes in 

11. In skill-building work in typ- 
ing the students are often asked to 
raise their hands to indicate progress 
in accuracy or speed so that the 
teacher can decide the next step. 

12, Composition work at the type- 
writer can be most revealing. Turn 
the students with certain 
topics, with no grading in mind, and 
the teacher can learn many things 
about the students—their present 
character and and what de- 
velopment is needed, This also gives 
them an opportunity to clarify and 
develop their own ideas and moral 
convictions, 


“ 
loose 


ideas 


13. Many class discussions, even 
in a skill class, offer rich opportuni- 
ties to discuss character traits. 

14. Harsh demands for the amount 
of work to be accomplished are 
that students are not 
forced into cheating in order to ac- 
complish, 


avoided so 


15, There are frequent opportuni- 
ties for students to gloat over their 
own achievements, to become dis- 
couraged with their failures, to scorn 
mistakes of others, or to become 
jealous of their achievements. 

16. In every minute of class time 
there are student-teacher relations 
and student-student relations — in 
which character is revealed and de- 
veloped. 

It does not take a great deal of 
imagination or ingenuity to under- 
stand how these situations could be 
handled and used for character build- 
ing experiences. It does take, how- 
ever, earnest effort on the part of 
the teacher, a great deal of patience, 
and unmeasurable love for the stu- 
dents and their welfare to make use 
of them. She must want to see them 
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develop self-direction, integrity, re- 
spect for the rights of others, ac- 
ceptance of the consequences of one’s 
own conduct, and the many other 
character qualities. 


A Typical Illustration 


One illustration of an actual ex- 
perience of this. past year will serve 
to show how the situation described 
in number three, in particular, was 
used to help one girl. Of course, 
number sixteen (student-teacher and 
student-student relations) was also 
a part of the experience. 

Josie was one of my 
about whom I had been most con- 
cerned in the area of character de- 
velopment. Admittedly, this one ex- 
perience has far from solved all of 
Josie’s character problems; the ex- 
perience merely added one tiny bit 
to her growth. 

The students at the end of the 
typing period had several housekeep- 
ing duties to perform—covering 
typewriters, putting away books, 
pushing up chairs, and filing their 
folders in the student file. Josie was 
not always polite about waiting a few 
seconds for her turn at the file. One 
day she squeezed in at the side of the 
file and filed her folder without wait- 
ing for the two students who were 
ahead of her. Knowing Josie as well 
as I did and also realizing the in- 
opportuneness of the time since the 
class was in a hurry to get to the next 
class, | refrained from saying any- 
thing at the time. However, the next 
morning I noticed Josie was having 
some difficulty in locating her folder. 
She came over to me and complained 
that she was sure she had put her 
folder in the file and that somebody 
must have taken it, although she 
didn’t know what he would want 
with it. 


students 


Trying to keep any criticism or ac- 
cusation out of my voice, but speak- 
ing matter-of-factly, I answered her, 
“Josie, you will remember that yes- 
terday morning when you went to file 
your folder there were several others 
waiting. You were in a big hurry 
and stepped to the side of the file 
and put yours in ahead of them. I 
imagine in trying to file your folder 
that way you probably put it behind 
the wrong letter. Wait a minute un- 
til all of the others have gotten their 
folders and then look through all 
of the ones left until you have 
found it.” 

She said nothing more nor did I. 
She located the folder in a few 
seconds and went on with her work. 
However, after that I observed un- 
obtrusively to see if she had learned 
anything from that experience—as 
insignificant as it seems. Never after 
that did she push ahead of anyone 
else to file her folder at the end of 
the period though sometimes she 
filed it carelessly. When that hap- 
pened she would sit down until the 
others had gotten out their folders 
in the morning and would then look 
until she found hers. As small as it 
seems, she did learn just a little about 
respecting the rights of others and 
quite a bit about accepting the con- 
sequences of her own actions. These 
are the small experiences that help 
to build character. 


Summary 


In summary, as a teacher one must 
command—not through force but 
through merit—the respect of 
students as a person of high charac- 
ter. As teachers we must establish 
rapport with our students and with 
consistency seize upon every small 
or large opportunity to develop 
theirs—and our own—characters. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 60) 


The building described in the ar- 
ticle referred to undoubtedly is a 
masterpiece of modern school archi- 
tecture, but the commercial depart- 
ment probably had little to do with its 
designing—merely took “one terrace, 
or wing, on the hillside.” Neither the 


space nor the equipment suggests spe- 
cial planning for vocational business 
training. If one doubts this observa- 
tion just read on through the twenty- 
one pages of the issue of the maga- 
zine (see footnote on page 60) in 
which the article referred to appears. 
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THE 
CLAY BALL 


Kermit Rolland 


Public Relations Department 
New York Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: This topic was originally 
presented before the 17th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Business Writing 
Association; complete rights are being re- 
served by the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 


| SHOULD like to take you to Eng- 

land first—to a carefully guarded 
showcase in London’s British Mu- 
seum. In this showcase you will find 
a strange object. The little placard 
tells us it is a ball of clay. Its origin 
is ancient and mysterious. 

The ball of clay is a_ popular 
curiosity because it is one of the 
oldest man-made things on earth. 
Scholars say it was fashioned on the 
Island of Cyprus during the Bronze 
Age in the Mediterranean more than 
4,000 years ago. But it is not its 
great age alone which makes the ball 
interesting. People come to look at 
it and scholars puzzle over it because 
there is something written on it. 

What is written there—in strange 
signs impressed in the clay—is a mes- 
sage for us from one of the early 
civilizations of our earth. But what 
that message means we do not know. 
No one knows, for it is written in a 
language which is lost to us. 

Because we cannot understand the 
language of the ancient people of 
Cyprus, our real knowledge about 
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them is very limited. We have a 
superficial knowledge from a few 
scattered artifacts — enough to tell 
us that a great people built a great 
civilization in the Mediterranean 
4,000 years ago. But the real sig 
nificance of their age lies, as it does 
with all peoples, in their written com- 
munications—such communications 
as the clay ball. We have no clue 
to its meaning. We cannot under- 
stand what is written there. And we 
today are the poorer for it because it 
is an important missing chapter in 
the story of all mankind. 

How did they live in Cyprus? 
What was their religion? What of 
their philosophy ? Their institutions ? 
We will never really know because 
we cannot understand what they have 
tried to tell us. An age which does 
not—or cannot—communicate with 
the future is thus lost to mankind 
The is written but 
there is no one who can read it. In 
its own language, each age speaks to 
its future. 


forever. page 


Similarly, we know that within its 
own age an institution endures and 
prospers because of its ability to com- 
municate its message in terms which 


people will understand. Each age 
speaks its own language. 
In our own age, an awareness 


which had its glimmerings half a 
century ago has culminated in the 
firm realization that to go forward 
in strength, American institutions, 
including business and industry, must 
improve their communication with 
those whom they wish to serve. As 


Prints of Frames from Slide Film Titled "The 
Clay Ball" (Sequence, top to bottom). 
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a result of this realization many of 
our institutions have examined their 
media of communication ; the written 
word, the pictured word and _ the 
And they have found 
a great weakness in one of them. 


spoken word. 


One important segment of Amer- 
ican life, business and industry, dis- 
covered a major weakness in_ its 
written communications—most  par- 
ticularly in its correspondence, to a 
lesser extent in its reports and memo- 
randa. 

Surveys revealed that many people 
did not understand the things busi- 
ness and industry were trying to say 
in their letters. And because people 
did not understand, the attitude of 


many towards business and industry 


was one of suspicion, mistrust, and 
downright anger. The life insurance 
business, for example, was one of 
faced with this serious com- 
munications problem. One of the 
companies which the 
problem was the New York Life. 
And the New York Life set out to 
try to do something about it. 


Non-Literary English 


A study of New York Life letters 
revealed that there 
reasons for their too-often unsatis- 
factory job of communication. Both 
were reasons of language, as you 
might well expect. The language of 
many New York Life 
actually a combination of two special 
languages. If we wished to give 
names to these two special languages, 
we might call one of them insurancese 
and the other commercialese. The 
combination of these two effectively 
nullified the company’s most well- 
intentioned efforts at communication. 

In non-literary English there are, 
other — special 


those 


recognized 


were two. basic 


letters was 


of course, many 
languages which are familiar to us. 
Officialese or governmental gobblede- 
gook, Legalese And 
another which has come prominently 
to the fore in recent years: sciencese. 


Journalese 


There are a number of characteris- 
tics by which we may identify a spe- 
cial language. The obvious 
characteristic is that it involves a spe- 


most 


cial vocabulary to which the initiate 
alone are privy. The vocabulary of 
insurancese, for example, includes 
such words as policy, premium, bene- 
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fit, surrender, non-forfeiture, in- 
demnity and the like. Each of these 
special words has a special meaning 
in the life insurance business. 

Now, in addition to having a spe- 
cial vocabulary, a special language 
usually has other characteristics 
which are most apparent to us when 
we encounter it in written form. It 
becomes then, as one critic has put it, 
“close to the hell of language, where 
the damned are tormented with in- 
ability to express any simple idea in 
a simple way.” 

Going on to speak of one of our 
special languages 


most popular 


lem of commercialese generally is 
less serious a threat to good com- 
munication than it was, say, fifty 
years ago. We surely have a right 
to believe that fewer people are writ- 
ing letters today which begin like 
this: “We are in receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 19th last in 
which you refer to possibility of 
carrying into effect,” etc. But are 
they 

Eric Partridge and John W. Clark 
in their book “British and American 
English Since 1900” have this to say : 
“Commercialese seems to have be- 
come even more general by the mid- 


"We know that within its own age an institution endures and prospers be- 
cause of its ability to communicate its message in terms which people will 
understand. Each age speaks its own language." 


journalese—he has this to. say: 
“Close to this hell lies the abyss of 
journalese, which is the employment 
of a pretentious vocabulary and 
phraseology instead of honest worka- 
day diction. The practitioners of 
journalese never use a concrete term 
if it has an abstract synonym. They 
prefer the tortuous to the direct, the 
periphrasis to the single word, ‘the 
long to the short. Their choice of 
words is quite unnatural,” 

Now let us call upon one more 
critic to fill out our description of a 
special language—George Orwell's 
trenchant comment on officialese. Ac- 
cording to the late Mr. Orwell, all 
official writing has two defects in 
common: “The first is staleness of 
imagery: the other is lack of pre- 
cision, The writer either 
meaning and cannot express it, or he 
inadvertently says something else, or 
he is almost indifferent as to whether 
his words mean anything or not. 
This mixture of vagueness and sheer 
marked 
English 


has a 


incompetence is the most 
characteristic of modern 
prose, and especially of any kind of 
political writing. Prose consists less 
and less of words chosen for the sake 
of their meaning, and more and more 
of phrases tacked together like the 
sections of prefabricated hen- 


house.” 


Persistence of "Commercialese" 
We tend to believe that the prob- 


century than it was at the beginning. 
it is difficult to 
the gentlemen 


Precisely why 
say.” Nonetheless, 
have a theory: They suggest that one 
reason for the increase of commer- 
cialese lies with the schools—that stu- 
dents are taught to write commer- 
cialese. | Ed. Note: No one wishes to 
lay claim to this honor, but it is 
apparently happening in some 
places. | 

As their second reason they sug- 
gest that business writing has be- 
come corrupted by the transitory at- 
tractions of journalese and the color- 
lessness, chilliness and verbosity of 
officialese. officialese, 
and commercialese are ‘fellow-travel- 
lers’ in’ the contemporary 
sense of that once companionable 
term.” To the trio I would add a 
fourth: legalese. And to their two 
reasons for this unhappy state of af- 
fairs, | should like to add a third. 

As business and industry grow, 
more and more people are called upon 
to do business and industry’s writing. 
Most of these people are untrained 
and unskilled, indeed unsuited for 


“Tournalese, 


sinister 


the work. The majority of business 
writing is still being done by clerks. 
People with little or no training or 
experience are still being encouraged 
to write letters and reports for busi- 
ness and industry. The language 
they use is commercialese either be- 
cause they have learned it or because 
they have discovered it in the files. 
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The tradition of the clerk as corre- 
spondent renews itself with each 
generation. 

Solving the Writing Problems 

| have gone into some detail about 
the origins of commercialese because 
it was one of our serious language 
problems at New York Life. Com- 
mercialese and insurancese: we felt 
we had identified our problem at 
New York Life. The next step was 
to see what if anything could be done 
about these two distinct language 
problems. 

/nsurancese 

As we all know, insurance by its 
nature is a technical operation. As 
in any technical operation, it employs 
a vocabulary of certain technical 
words and phrases. And the techni- 
cal vocabulary of life insurance is 
further complicated by words and 
phrases borrowed from another spe- 
cial language—legalese. 

The sound operation of life insur- 
ance depends upon laws set down in 
this tortured terminology. The life 
insurance policy contract is an ex- 
ample. It is written in technical, 
actuarial and legal terms. These 
terms may be perfectly understand- 
able to the lawyers and actuaries with 
whom the company communicates, 
but they are difficult—to say the least 
—-for the uninitiate to understand. 

To complicate matters further, a 
life insurance company in the United 
States is subject to the laws of each 
state in which it does business. In 
the case of New York Life, for ex- 
ample, 48 different state legislatures 
tell the company: “You must word 
your contract this way.” From this 
policy contract life insurance letters 
pick up their language and tone. 

In our study at New York Life, 
we decided that our communications 
ills were localized in the policy con- 
tract. Rewrite the policy contract, 
refurbish the language, make it clear 
and simple. Would not such a 
measure automatically solve one of 


our two language problems—that of 
insurancese’ If, as it is true, that 
letters pick up their language and 
tone from the contract, would not our 
letters become more effective if the 
contract were more effective? The 


answer is yes. 
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Let’s call a spade a spade and not 
a “premium.” Very few people un- 
derstand the real meaning of the word 
“premium.” And how about “divi- 
dend?” In life insurance “dividend” 
has a very special meaning. It does 
not have the meaning we usually at- 
tribute to that word. Let’s dig out 
the real meaning and use it. No one 
knows what “surrender’ value” or 
“non-forfeiture value” or “contin- 
gent beneficiary” mean. Let’s trans- 
late so everyone will understand. 
No! 

No? Why not? Isn't it good for 
everyone to be able to understand a 
policy contract? Yes, it is. Then 
why not simplify the language of a 
policy contract so that everyone, law- 
yers, actuaries and laymen alike, can 
understand it? This is why. 

The life insurance contract 
gives a vocabulary and tone to life 
insurance letters—is a legally bind- 
ing document between a company 
and its policyholders. It is written 
in words of precise, iegal definition. 
The words are defined not only by 
the dictionary, but by law. The lan- 
guage is legislated. The words in 


which 


a contract are not like the words in 
our non-special language which can 
and do change meaning with the pas- 
sage of time. 

Take a word in general usage to- 
day, such as smug. It means self- 
satisfied, complacent as we most 
generally employ it. But not too long 
ago its general meaning was neat, 
trim. Take the word smirk—to smile 
in an. affected or conceited manner. 
It used to mean pleasing or pleasant. 
The word cute, to which our usage 
has attributed the meaning pretty 
and innocent. For example, ‘What 
a cute baby.” 
Irish child a “cute baby” it would not 
be necessarily complimentary, for we 
would be calling it a “shrewd baby.” 


If we were to call an 


Words are tricky, as we know. 
They are not to be taken lightly, nor 
at their face value. 

You will appreciate, | am sure, the 
inherent dangers if the words in a 
life insurance contract were to be 
have in such a_ chameleon-like 
fashion. For the protection of the 
policyholder and for the protection 
of the company, the words in a policy 


contract must always have the same 
They have to mean the 
same thing when a policy is written 
in 1890 and when it expires in 1953. 
It is for this reason that the vocabu- 
lary of insurancese is frozen in 


meaning. 


meaning. 

And so in our New York Life 
study we concluded that the words 
themselves could not be much 
changed, could not be made more un- 
derstandable to the average indi- 
vidual, before the whole language of 
law and the courts change. And 
though there is some small evidence 
of gathering sentiment in this diree- 
tion, we appreciate that such a change 
will have to come slowly over the 
years. The troublesome words you 
find in your life insurance contract 
will likely remain troublesome for 
sometime to come, Any other conclu- 
sion is premature and overly opti- 
mistic. 

But this is not as pessimistic as it 
might appear. While we cannot 
change the words themselves, we can 
do something about how they are 
put together. And we are doing 
something about it. [Evidence of this 
is to be found in the permanent com- 
mittees, such as the one at the New 
York Life, which is constantly en 
gaged in revising, clarifying, and 
simplifying the policy contracts with 
in the limitations I have described to 
you. So much for insurancese, one 
of our two New York Life language 
problems. 


Commercialese 


I shall deal with this very briefly. 
Unlike insurancese, we could find no 
valid reason for its continued exist- 
ence, It is being eliminated as rapidly 
as possible within the limitations only 
of our training program, 

In an age where so many are com- 
peting for attention and understand- 
ing, it is vitally important—and emi 
nently rewarding—that business and 
industry learn to speak the language 
of our age. We know that within its 
own age an institution endures and 
prospers largely because it is able to 
communicate with the people of its 
own time. An institution which does 
not do so may well write its own 
future in clay 
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EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from page 70) 


vidual’s needs will vary from time to time, 
the general-education program should be 
constantly re-evaluated in the light of 
changing conditions.” 
Professional Attitude. 

Another important area of professional 
teacher-education has to do with profes- 


All per- 


sons engaged in teacher-education must as- 


sional attitude and membership. 


sume some responsibility for the profes- 
sional spirit and welfare of the new busi- 
ness teachers while they are still students. 
A unit in such courses as principles or 
methods in business education should be 
devoted to developing a concept of profes- 
sional spirit in the students before they 
become teachers. They should understand 
the importance of belonging to national, 
state, and local business education organi- 
zations. They should know something about 
the values of conferences, conventions, and 
other meetings of professional groups. 
Business teachers should have a concept 


of the basic books and periodicals that 


should be in their professional library. 
Some effort should be made toward devel- 
oping a professional budget to spend on 
literature, and 
It is recommended that a 


professional membership, 
other activities. 
minimum of fifty dollars of the annual 
salary should be budgeted for such profes- 
sional growth and development. An addi- 
tional amount totaling five per cent of the 
annual salary should be budgeted for at- 
tending special meetings, conventions, and 


conferences. 


Summary 

An education which enables the graduate 
of a college for teacher education to meet 
at least the “minimum standards of gen- 
eral education in all its aspects,” to pos- 
sess a thorough understanding of funda- 
mental business information, and to have 
achieved a skill in teaching business in- 
formation and skills, plus teaching and 
office experience is a desirable goal for 
every teacher-education institution. 


THE MOLDYWORD AND BROKEN-DOWN PHRASE 
—a warning for editors 


Some words should not be seen or heard 
in public, writes William D. Grampp in 
the Saturday Review. In an entertaining 
article, Mr, Grampp lists a dozen or so 
overused words and phrases. Here is his 
lexicon of the mildewed word and_ the 
crumbling phrase. 

The word check is worn beyond repair. 
Let us banish it. 

Target is also overused, There are legis- 
lative targets, crop targets, charity targets, 
gross national product targets, It is a good 
word for sharpshooters and marksmen, 
but public verbalists rarely hit it. 

Joint is also becoming meaningless. Why 
not combine, or common? 

Concept can nearly always be replaced 
with idea, or more simply notion. 

Expedite is beyond hope of redemption. 
So are consumate, coordinate, integrate, 
and initiate, 

Gap, too, ought to be removed from pub- 
lic writing. 

The author then takes to task the fol- 
lowing: 

In terms of—In terms of are crutch 
words: We hobble through discourse with 
them. 

Level—“There are levels on all levels of 
public speech, and the reader must proceed 
cautiously if he is not to be leveled by 
them. Record levels, policy levels, high, 
low, adequate, satisfactory, and intolerable 
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levels, some preceded by a hyphen, some 
not, occasionally those which grow from 
their modifier as from a root, like high- 
level employment.” 

Peoples—“We are no longer people. The 
world is now peopled by peoples. Does the 
word disclose a subtle change in our idea 
of liberty? Formerly we talked of in- 
dividuals, reserved people for the occasions 
when we had to be considered collectively, 
and we hardly ever put an s to it.” Note: 
In the AASA 1951 yearbook on public 
relations the emphasis throughout is on 
publics. 

S-p-e-l-l_ o-u-t—This began as a syno- 
nym for “explain in detail,” or “elucidate 
with attention to the facts.” Like many 
other words in public speech it once had 
merit, expressing briefly and familiarly 
certain ideas which otherwise would have 
to be put into a large number of perhaps 
pretentious words. But, like many other 
expressions, spell out has become a fly- 
catcher, With everything sticking to it, it 
has become very messy. We spell out a 
policy when we mean we explain it. We 
spell out the facts when we mean we col- 
lect them, or perhaps order them to prove 
a point. We spell out a plan when we 
mean we formulate it; or perhaps we mean 
“carry it out, fulfill it, or complete it” 
or perhaps we mean something different 
from any of these. 

Author Grampp then excoriates the 
writer who is a “try-hard.” Every one of 


a try-hard's phrases has a special em- 
phasis: We carefully considered the well 
directed efforts (instead of, we consider 
the efforts). We are keenly aware of great 
problems (instead of, we know of the 
problems). Finally, there is the writer 
who wants to sound important because he 
has little to say. When he writes, prob- 
lems are not studied; they are under con- 
tinuous study and at all times, Policies are 
not policies unless they are sound; they are 
not administered, but either implemented 
or acted upon, and always within reason- 
able limits. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


In the October issue of this magazine 
directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a type- 
writer game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic 
typing contests. 

If you foliowed those directions the 
result should be the design pictured be- 
low. 

The numbers at the left of the design 
are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 19 of the October issue. 
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Directions for constructing another de- 
sign will be printed in the December is- 
sue. 
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Problem solving can be called the ‘I’m 
from Missouri-show-me, prove-it ap- 
proach,” said William J. Shorrock at a 
meeting of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation in Detroit. The problem-solving 
method, Shorrock told Michigan’s teach- 
ers, requires four steps: 


Steps in problem solving 

1. The teacher and his pupils must iden- 
tify or define the problem. They should 
ask: What is it that is bothering us? 
Care should be taken to distinguish be- 
tween subjects or topics and problems. 
A problem is a situation that calls for a 
solution or at least a line of attack aimed 
at a solution. The problem must involve 
alternative solutions, else it is not a prob- 
lem. 

2. The teacher and his students must 
work on the problem. This includes: re- 
calling known information about the 
problem; determining the need for more 


information; locating sources of infor- 
mation; selecting and organizing infor- 
mation; and analyzing and _ interpreting 
information. 


and his students should, 
reach a con- 


3. The teacher 
in the light of evidence, 
clusion. 

4. The teacher and his students act upon 
their conclusion to the extent dictated 


by reality. They also reconsider their 
conclusion at a later date if new evidence 
becomes available that warrants recon- 


sideration of the problem. 


What Does the Problem Method Require? 


Perhaps of first importance—a_ willing- 
ness to experiment sincerely with what 
may be unfamiliar classroom techniques. 

. We have become accustomed to teach- 
ing by authoritarian methods—using a 
single textbook as our main source of in- 
formation, giving page-by-page assign- 
ments, and expecting students to memorize 
the materials printed in the text. It is an 
easy method for the teacher, whereas 
the problem method is not. Therefore, 
the teacher must be willing to experi- 
ment before becoming discouraged. 

Second requirement of the teacher is 
a vast amount of patience. For students 
to acquire social studies skills takes time. 


TEACHING WITH THE PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


confusion in the room. Even if students 
work on individual assignments, there will 
be noise. Particularly at first, the learning 
process will appear to be much slower than 
under authoritarian procedures. Do not 
be upset if the work moves slowly and 
cumbersomely during the first few weeks. 
Third requirement of the teacher is a 
broad background of information in the 
area of his teaching. Knowledge of con- 
tent and study resources, a keen awareness 
of what is going on in the community, 
state, nation, and world is far more im- 
portant than knowledge of pedagogy. 


No Courses Necessary 

Skill in using the method comes mainly 
from experience. It ‘is not 
necessary to take a large number of sum- 
mer school courses in a college of educa- 
tion. You will probably want to do so 
after you have experimented with the 
method for a time. You will want to 
compare notes with other teachers. You 
will want to learn the results of current 
studies on the problem-solving method. 
Summer school courses that provid? such 
information will be shortcuts to pro- 
ficiency for the busy teacher. But in the 
initial stages, such courses are unneces- 
sary. 

Instead, the teacher should be well 
quainted with texts, books, magazines, and 
newspapers that can provide the type of 
information needed by students for the 
solution of problems. The teacher should 
be able to suggest sources of information 
that students may consult when questions 
arise, 

Finally, the teacher should be willing to 
adapt to his own teaching situation prac- 


classroom 


tices that have proved to be successful 
elsewhere. Particularly in a large social 
studies department in a_ single school, 


pride is occasionally a stumbling block 
in the way of achieving results with the 
problem-solving method. Some teachers 
may hesitate to adopt methods used by 
other teachers in the same department for 
fear that they will be judged by other 
teachers as weak teachers or merely imi- 
tators. There is no place for such attitudes 
anywhere in education. All teachers should 
feel that they are working together for 


When students work in committees, they the welfare of the children and young 
are bound to make noise—there will be people of the school. 
MAN. member, must be given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 
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upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 
(Signed) ROBERT C, TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 


of October, 1953 
MARY C. DORAN, 
otary Publix 


(My commission expires January i5, 1955.) 


THE BUSINESS TEACHER BECOMES 
AN ARMCHAIR SLEUTH 
On the very first trial 
You can’t flip the dial, 
Dear listener, once you've begun it. 
But take it from me, friend, 
Astute you must be, friend, 
If you hope to decipher who dunnit! 


Could it be the lean chap 
With a hole in his cap 
And a trunkful of pistols and sabers? 
Or the frustrated Joe 
Whose resistance is low 
To inserting a knife in his neighbors? 


Or the honey-haired blonde 
Whose neuroses respond 
To the glimmer of satin and spangles? 
Or the visiting niece 
With a psychical crease? 
Ah, no, they’re exempt from the 
tangles! 


But the soft-spoken aunt 
Whose connections are scant 
And whose face would do credit to 
Titian— 
It’s amazing, and how! 
But her velvety brow 
Hides a cache of the blackest sedition! 


Her sewing thread’s blue! 
That significant clue 
Escaped the vast ignorant core of us! 
You'd never have guessed it? 
Well, pal, youve expressed it 
For twenty-five million or more of us! 


this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 
frora the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer... could save 


—Grace 


thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts... your 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 
Your Dollars Strike Back 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Education” 
Catalogue on Request 


Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


"Leaders in B 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


D. Rohiffs, President 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma ' 
Offers Courses in Accounting, Business 


Administration, and Secretaryship up to 
105 Semester Hours 


J. E. GEORGE, JR., Principal 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as 4 Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
& 

‘Fhe ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


Accounting, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Since 1863 
One and twe year courses in: Resetateney 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Morrell, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.( 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


SHORT COURSES 


The problem of the conduct of 
courses given to those who do not in- 
tend to become professional account- 
ants continues to bedevil the teachers 
of accounting. A wide divergence of 
opinion was observed at a round table 
on this subject held at the annual 
convention of the American Account- 
ing Association in September. In 
fact, the only point at which any 
agreement was reached was that no 
single course could minister to the 
needs of all the different types of stu- 
dents affected. This fact tends to in- 
dicate the complexity of the problem. 


Less-Than-Semester Courses 


One of the questions raised at this 
meeting was: How short is “short”? 
One teacher pointed out that the uni- 
versity at which he teaches requires 
him to give a ten-weeks course to 
the engineering students and that # 
has to include cost variances. An- 
other stated that he has to give an 
accounting course to pharmacy stu- 
dents in eight weeks. 

Obviously, it is hardly possible to 
give a course in accounting in eight 
or ten weeks that will give a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject. 
Sut something can be done. The 
teacher can “make the punishment 
fit the crime” as it were; that is, he 
can cover whatever the time permits 
and let it go at that. The student 
should, however, be made to under- 
stand that he is obtaining only a 
smatfering. 

Such an extremely short course 
might the bookkeeping 
phases of accounting: the technique 
of debit and credit, the use of the 
ledger and books of original entry, 
the trial balance, and the preparation 
of the income statement and balance 
sheet. This might well be followed 
by a specialized type of record-keep- 


comprise 


ing in the case of such students as 
those in the pharmacy school. For 
this purpose systems of record-keep- 


ing can be obtained from various 
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publishers specializing in this field. 
For engineering students the elemen- 
tary techniques may be followed by a 
description of the cost accounting 
processes, Without attempting to teach 
the details of the technique, and a 
description of how comparisons with 
previous performance and with stand- 
ards may be made. 

These, however, are special cases 
quite apart from the larger problem 
of a course to be given to the non- 
professional accounting student that 
will impart a reasonably compre- 
hensive understanding of accounting 
and still not burden him with matters 
that are of no value to those not in- 
tending to enter the accounting pro- 


fession. 


A Proposal 


A solution that was suggested is to 
offer to non-accounting majors the 
same course as that taken by the ac- 
counting majors but to exempt the 
non-accounting majors from the lab- 
oratory work. To this suggestion 
the present writer took exception. 

Accounting consists of a specific 
technique and this, like all other tech- 
niques, can be learned only by prac- 
tice. It might be argued that certain 
students do not study accounting in 
order to learn how to do it but merely 
in order to be able to interpret the 
results of the work, 
Even for such students the laboratory 


accountant’s 


work is essential since the results, in 
the form of financial statements, can- 
not be understood without an ade- 
quate comprehension of the processes 
that produce them. The statements 
are the result of a conventional tech- 
nique which makes liberal use of 
postulates and judgment; they can- 
not be understood by those who have 
not experienced the process of pro- 
ducing them. It is necessary to know 
“how the figures get there.” 


Terminal Courses 


The consensus among teachers of 
accounting is that what was once re- 


garded as the best solution of teach- 
non-accounting 


ing accounting to 
majors—the one-year “survey” or 
terminal course—-has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 
This type of course is designed to 
cover two the first 
semester the basic techniques are cov- 
ered and in the second semester the 
problems peculiar to the partnership 
of business 


semesters. In 


and form 
ownership organization are consid- 
ered along with a few other matters. 
Then follows a tabloid version of the 
various advanced phases of account- 
ing: accounting, budgeting, 
financial statement analysis, taxation, 
statements, 


corporate 


cost 


consolidated 
One such book, 


auditing, 
and other matters. 
curiously enough, has two chapters 
on adjusting the accounting figures 
the the value of 
money, a which can be 
treated to advantage only with the 
utmost care by the most advanced 


for changes in 


subject 


accounting students 


The exposure of students with the 
merest elementary accounting back 
ground to the advanced phases in 
painfully condensed form is now 
questioned. The subjects covered 
can hardly be absorbed with any rea 
‘legree of understanding. 
instead of obtaining 


sonable 
The student, 
perspective on accounting, tends to 
learn by rote; in order to pass the 
examination he memorizes definitions 
and formulas, In the field of cost 
accounting, for example, he mem 
orizes that a job order system is one 
in which the record of costs is kept 
by jobs and that the process system 
is one in which the record of costs is 
kept by departments or stages in the 
manufacturing process, without com- 
prehending the significance of these 
words. The application of burden 
and the computation of equivalent 
production him a béte 
noire. Similarly, in the realm of 
financial statement analysis the stu- 
dent memorizes the formulas for va- 


remain to 


rious ratios but does not acquire any 
idea as to their application. 


There is a tendency on the part of 
some teachers to abandon the notion 
of separate courses for accounting 
and non-accounting majors. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by |. David Satiow 


A STUDY OF THE DUTIES, KNOWLEDGES, 
AND SKILLS REQUIRED OF MEDICAL 
RECORD LIBRARIANS ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation, Indiana University 
by F. KENDRICK BANGS 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 


A study of the duties, knowledges, and 
skills required of medical record librarians 
provides an activity analysis of a profes- 
sion which is relatively new. One of the 
contributions that this study makes to busi- 
ness education is in the field of vocational 
guidance, a field in which we in business 
education spend much time, The possibil- 
ities for a career and advancement in this 
field are many, since there is a lack of 
trained personnel to administer the func- 
tions of medical records departments in 
approved hospitals. 

Eleven areas of learning and the knowl- 
edges and skills needed in each were de- 
termined by the analysis of activities of 
74 selected medical record librarians 
throughout the United States. These skills 
and knowledges utilized by the medical 
record librarians were, by areas of Jearn- 
ing: 

Filing: Indexing, cross-indexing, using 
nomenclature code; filing alphabetically, 
numerically and by subject; making face 
sheets and folders for records, microfilm- 
ing 


Typewriting: Filling in forms; copying; 
transcribing ; tabulating; typing formal re- 
ports, numbers, cards, stencils, correspond- 
ence, 


Transcription: Transcribing from short- 
hand notes and from machines. 

Teaching: Lecturing, leading confer- 
ences, instructing personnel individually, 
instructing on the job, developing skills. 

Management: Managing personnel, de- 
veloping and controlling office procedures, 
managing liaison activities. 

Elementary statistical and research pro- 
cedures: Collecting, classifying, and inter- 
preting data. 

Preparation of reports: Collecting data 
for all periodic reports required of the 
medical record department, preparing for- 
mal reports, making abstracts. 

Library science: Performing library ac- 
tivities, co-operating with the medical staff. 

Law: Understanding the property rights 
of the hospital, understanding responsibil- 
ities of the hospital concerning legal as- 
pects of the records, 

Speech; making speeches, participating 
in group discussions, conversing. 

Elementary medical science: Under- 
standing medical terminology, understand- 
ing human anatomy and physiology. 

A further contribution is made to the 
collegiate curriculum planner in that the 
skills and knowledges which can be ap- 
propriately given at the college level were 
recommended, The recommendations were 
given as general guides for a collegiate 
training program of medical record lib- 
rarians. 
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THE MERCHANDISING CURRICULA IN 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES ... 


Ed. D. Investigation 

University of Southern California 
by JACOB HERMAN MARTIN 
Ei Camino Junior College 

El Camino, California 


It was the purpose of this study to in- 
vestigate current practices employed in 
junior colleges for promoting and main- 
taining merchandising programs. This 
study was concerned primarily with the 
following aspects of the merchandising 
curricula: (1) objectives; (2) approach to 
the curriculum; (3) classroom and library 
facilities and procedures; (4) guidance, 
placement and follow-up; (5) student 
selection for class and job placement; (6) 
instructional procedures; (7) induction- 
teacher orientation; (8) problems of co- 
ordination; (9) means of promotion; (10) 
methods of educating the public; (11) pre- 
vention of program discontinuation; and 
(12) administration and supervision. 

Prevailing literature was examined; 
California junior college administrators, 
coordinators, and instructors were con- 
tacted; and specially prepared question- 
naires were submitted. 

“The findings and conclusions follow: 
(1) Even though boards of trustees en- 
courage school staffs to take advantage of 
student-on-the-job merchandising experi- 
ence opportunities offered by the store, ad- 
ministrators and teachers are reluctant to 
change traditional school routine in order 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 
(2) Community surveys, follow-up studies, 
and periodic evaluations of the program 
were non-existent in most schools. (3) 
Work experience on the part of the in- 
structor proved valuable when constructing 
the curriculum. (4) A vigorous, realistic 
guidance program is needed to alert stu- 
dents to the merchandising opportunities in 
the business world, (5) preliminary selec- 
tive measures should be used for filling 
vocational merchandising classes. 

(6) Interests and reactions of students 
in the classroom were the most significant 
criteria for class and job placement. (7) 
Arbitrary selection seems to be the method 
generally employed in determining the en- 
rollment of cooperative training classes. 
(8) Many school counselors are unaware 
of merchandising requirements op- 
portunities. (9) Few merchandising 
structors received preliminary directions or 
orientation. (10) Most administrators gave 
only scant attention to supervised co- 
operative merchandising programs. 

(11) Only one out of three junior col- 
leges ‘investigated provided cooperative 
merchandising programs. (12) Many 
school officials failed to appreciate the 
beneficial results of coordination, (13) 
Press releases, talks, and pamphlets were 
the main promotional techniques employed. 
(14) Appointment of unqualified persons 
to teach merchandising courses is a major 
obstacle to increasing the program for 


community needs. (15) Continuous _per- 
sonal contact with employers and business 
associations yielded the best results in se- 
curing support for the program. 

(16) Methods which are most successful 
for educating and informing the various 
publics were individual contacts, advisory 
committees, printed materials, talks, school- 
store day, well-informed counselors, and 
occupationally experienced teachers. (17) 
Cooperative merchandising programs are 
frequently confronted with difficulties be- 
cause their objectives are misunderstood 
by business and school men. (18) Gener- 
ally, business houses were willing to sup- 
port cooperative merchandising programs. 
(19) Many schools do not take advan- 
tage of the free assistance offered by the 
California Bureau of Business Education. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE PREP- 
ARATION OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 
WITH SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA ... 


Ed. D. Study, University of Oklahoma 
by MILTON L. BAST 

Central State Ccllege 

Edmond, Oklahoma 


A summary of the data secured from 90 
colleges comparable to the six state-sup- 
ported teacher-training institutions of 
Oklahoma shows that only one program is 
offered by the majority of these colleges 
for training business teachers. This pro- 
gram is offered by approximately 86 per 
cent of the 90 colleges and leads to a 
certificate to teach “All Business Subjects.” 
Programs leading to certificates to teach 
“Secretarial Subjects” and “Bookkeeping 
and General Business Subjects” are offered 
by approximately 30 per cent of the 90 
colleges. 

The eight business subjects required by 
the majority of the 90 colleges and the 
average semester hours of credit required 
in the program to teach all business sub- 
jects are: accounting, 8; shorthand, &; 
typewriting, 6; business law, 6; business 
mathematics, 3; business communications, 
3; economics, 6; and office machines, 2. 
Work-experience for prospective business 
teachers is required by only 17 of the 90 
colleges. This indicates that if the majority 
of students receive work experience it is 
as an elective or that they get it on their 
own. 

The requirements for standards of 
achievement in typewriting show a lack of 
general agreement among the colleges. 
However, for those colleges that reported 
a standard the majority require 45 net 
words per minute at the end of one year 
based on a ten-minute timed writing with 
not more than one error per minute. In 
shorthand, however, there is much more 
agreement as to what should be required 
than in typewriting. At the end of one 
year the general requirement is a short- 
hand writing rate from dictation of 80 
words per minute with 95 per cent ac- 
curacy in transcription. It is the general 
practice to enroll typewriting short- 
hand students in the most advanced course 
they are qualified for when they have re- 
ceived credit for these subjects in high 
school. 

(Continued on next page) 
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In the total requirements for a degree, 
the prospective business teacher is ex- 
pected to be well trained in three areas 


of subject matter in all of the teacher- | 


training institutions. These areas and 
average semester hours of credit required 
are: general education, 42; professional 
education, 20; and business education, 40. 
In each of these areas some colleges re- 


quire twice as many hours of credit as do | 
other colleges. This indicates a lack of | 
agreement as to how much work should | 


be required in each area in order to qualify 
for teaching. This same variance exists in 


practically all required subjects in each of | 


the three areas. 

The six state-supported teacher-training 
institutions in Oklahoma are above the 
average of the 90 colleges in their re- 


quirements in general education and pro- | 


fessional education, requiring 50 and 21 
semester hours respectively. However, 


since new programs are currently being | 


developed in the area of business educa- 
tion, no definite figures are available in 
thie area. Indications are that the require- 
ments in this area will be comparable to 
the average of the 90 colleges included in 
this study. Therefore, it seems safe to 
assume that the business teachers trained 
in the six state-supported teacher-training 
institutions of Oklahoma will be as well 
prepared to take their place in the teach- 
ing profession as those trained in the 


majority of the teacher-training institu- | 


tions of the United States. 


HANDBOOK FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


TEACHERS... 

Ed. D. Thesis, Teachers College 
Columbia University 

by MARIAN J. COLLINS 


Adelphi College 
Garden Cily, New York 


This handbook was prepared in order to 
provide the in-service or pre-service sec- 
ondary school teacher of office practice 
with information and suggestions useful to 
him in his teaching. 

The writer used the following sources: 
published statistics, texts and references 
relating to education and business, state 
and city courses of study, teachers’ 
manuals, reports of associations and manu- 
facturers, articles in periodicals, pamphlets 
and similar materials published by com- 
mercial concerns, interviews and observa- 
tions, personal experience. 

The handbook includes discussion of the 
following topics: objectives, principles, 
evaluation, standards, guidance, and statis- 
tical information; selection of equipment, 
planning of layout, housing and classroom 
conditions, supplies, control of equipment 
and supplies; work-experience plan, rota- 
tion plan, battery plan, and model office 
plan; specific methods for directing learn- 
ing and developing skill, specific methods 
for developing employable characteristics, 
and procedures in the use of audio-visual 
materials ; management techniques, such as 
use of student assistance, keeping of rec- 


ords, and direction of class activities. 
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The Most Valuable 
‘and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 


in Business School History 


are teachin 
SPEEDWRITING has grown 
its 

. . « to triple income from night school students 

. to eliminate ‘'seasonal"’ enroliments 

. to graduate 85%, of stu‘ents 


ecause it is the ONLY 


- . « to result in 47% new students mney on the strength of 
e 


recommendations from previous students 


. . » to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7511-3 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


of TODAY 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, "| would not 
take 
Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
to half-empty classrooms 


* 
the SHORTHAND 


and TOMORROW 


$100,000 for my Speedwriting 


Without com- 


shorthand system that has PROVED 


* 


WORKBOOK 
PRACTICE SET 


TEACHER’S KEY 


A strongly vocational program 
with a new emphasis 
that includes broader, more realistic training 
and greater teaching flexibility 


COST 


ACCOUNTING 


by the Hadley Editorial Staff 
TEXTBOOK 


of the theory and 


with questions, problems, and cycle 


problems. 


Gives experience 


standard costs. 


GREGG PUBLISHING 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 6, 111 WN. Canal St. 


San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 


A thoroughly understandable presentation 


Includes the forms for working problems 
and cycle problems in the text. 


cost system using both actual costs and 


Reproductions of the cornpleted problems 
right on the form that the student used .. . 
the easiest kind of key to use! 


Write your nearest Gregg office today 


application of principles 


in a truly workable job 


DIVISION 


Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd 
London E. C. 4, Farringdon St. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


The organized use of moving pictures can mean the difference between a dry 
textbook course and a stimulating and vital class. 

At Memorial Junior High School, Valley Stream, New York, there has been 
organized, around the Crabbe and Salsgiver text, a complete film program to 
be used in teaching General Business. Teachers in that school have experienced 
success with this program and Robert Brendel, who organized the outline, 
wishes to share his success with the readers of this column. 


A FILM PROGRAM FOR GENERAL BUSINESS CLASSES 
by Robert Brendel 


UNIT I. OUR BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT 
What ts Business? 

Source: Business Education Films 
Time: About 10 minutes 

Descrivtion : Shows how goods and serv- 
ices are produced to satisfy demand in our 
interdependent business system, Production, 
distribution, and service illustrated. 

UNIT I OUR MONEY AND BANKING 
SERVICES 

Firm: What Ils Money? 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Descerrption: The film follows the prog- 
ress of a five dollar bill and establishes 
three basic concepts: (1) What money is, 
(2) Why money is used, (3) How it can 
be used, 

Firm: The Story of Money 
Source: British Information 
Business Education Films 
Time: 16 minutes 
Description: The film explains the de- 
velopment of the monetary system from 
early days of barter to the modern bank- 
ing system. It is an illustrated lecture 
with an English setting. 

Kim: Using A Bank 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: The functions of a bank are 
explained. 

Firm: Fred Meets A Bank 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: This film gives the inside 
story on banking procedures through 
Fred's introductory tour of a bank. This 
film presents the purpose and handling of 
a check, opening a savings account, secur- 
ing a loan, and a visit to a safety deposit 


Firm: Banks & Credit 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 11 minutes 

Description: The film shows the relation- 
ship of an individual’s transactions to the 
bank’s extension of credit. 


Service or 


rim: Federal Reserve System 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 20 minutes 

Descrivtion: A_ history development of 
the Federal Reserve from 1907 to World 
War Il. The purpose and functions are 


graphically explained. 

Fim: Pay To The Order Of 

Source: American Bankers Association 
Time: About 11 minutes 

Description: Excellent film for introduc- 
ing checking accounts and the writing of 
checks. 
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Firm: Check and Double Check 

Source: Safety Education Department, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 

Time: About 18 minutes 

Descrirtion: The film shows how the 
forger and check thief works; it explains 
how an individual can prevent loss. 


UNIT III, PLANNING THE USE OF OUR 


MONEY 
Firm: Your Thrift Habits 
Source: Business Education Films 
Description : This film shows that a care- 
fully planned savings program is important 
especially if an individual has a_ specific 
goal. The story tells of the efforts of a 
high schooi boy to save money for a 
camera, 
Firm: Why Budget 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: About 10 minutes 
Description: The film shows the impor- 
tance of budgeting. It tells what a budget 
is and how it should be set up. 
Firm: Home Management: Why Budget 
Source: Business Education Films 
TIME: 11 minutes 
Description: “It dramatizes the cases of 
three people: J. D. Perry, a bank official ; 
Joe Clark, a day laborer; and Betty Wil- 
son, stenographer—shows that the basic 
problems of a budget are common to each 
field, regardless of financial and family 
status. The film shows that for intelligent 
management of income, there must be an 
intelligent plan for spending and that this 
plan is called the budget. It points out 
that a good budget is (1) a family affair, 
(2) simple, (3) elastic, and (4) realistic, 
ending with the caution that your budget 
is no better than you permit it to be.” 
Firm: Managing the Family Income 
Source: Modern Talking Picture Service 
TIME: 38 minutes 
Description: The film shows a_ family 
making plans for spending its income. The 
following points are emphasized : 
How to prepare a budget 

2. Why it is important to live with one’s 

income 

3. How to evaluate a budget 

4. How to avoid mistakes in budgeting 
Firm: Your Family Budget 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: About 10 minutes 
Descrirtion; The film shows a 
solving its budget problems 
UNIT IV. SPENDING MONEY WISELY 
Fitm: Consumer Protection 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: About 10 minutes 
Description: The film compares the buy- 
ing habits of the Whites and the Kings. 
It illustrates the value of consumer service. 


family 
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Wise Buying 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: Abcut 10 minutes ; 
Description: The film shows such im- 
portant price factors as—seasonal changes, 
quantity purchases and product labels. lh 
points out the relation of need to budget. 


Fitm: Credit—Man’s Confidence in Man 
Source: Modern Talking Pictures, Inc. 
Time: 33 minutes 

DescrirTion: The film is about commer- 
cial credit and the role it plays in Ameri- 
can business today. 


Firm: Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit 
Source: Household Finance Corporation 
Time: 32 minutes 


Firm: Installment Buying 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: Tells how to buy on credit 
and illustrates the dangers of installment 
buying. 
UNIT V. SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 
Firm: Sharing Economic Risks 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: This film shows how insur- 
ance works and defines insurance terms. 


Firm: The Search for Security 

Source: Business Education Films 

TIME: 28 minutes 

Description: This film tells the story of 
insurance from the 17th century to the 
present time. Types of insurance policies, 
cost and value to the policy holder are 
topics discussed, 

UNIT VI. TRAVEL 

Fitm: An Airplane Trip 

Source: The University of Georgia 
TiME: 11 minutes 

Description: “In a modern airline, a 
mother and her young daughter journey 
from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. On 
arriving at the airport, servicing operations 
on different parts of a plane are observed.” 


Fitm: The Development of Transportation 
Source: The University of Georgia 
Time: About 11 minutes 

Description: This film presents transpor- 
tation developments in the United States 
during the past one hundred and _ fifty 
years. 

Firm: The Passenger Train 

Source: The University of Georgia 
TIME: 11 minutes 

Description: A complete and accurate 
portrayal of a typical passenger train. 


Fitm: Transportation in the United States 
Source: The University of Georgia 
TIME: 17 minutes 

Description: This is a March of Time 
Forum Edition film. It points out the 
great influence transportation has had on 
the progress of civilization. 

Firm: The Airplane Chenges Our World 
Map 

Source: New York University Film Li- 
brary 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: The film tells how the air- 
plane has changed all our concepts of dis- 
tance. 

UNIT VIL. USING OUR COMMUNICA 
TION SERVICES 

Firm: Telephone Courtesy 

Source: Local Telephone Company 

Time: 22 minutes 

Description: A film that shows the cor- 
rect way to answer a phone, and other 
courtesies, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Firm: Telephone Technique _ 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: About 10 minutes 


Description: A film on telephone man- 


ners, errors to avoid, etc. 


: Correct Telephone Usage 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 20 minutes 

Description: This film shows how to 
place, receive and handle telephone calls. 
It shows how to use a directory and dis- 
cusses the rules of courtesy and enunci- 
ation. An excellent U. S. Army produc- 
tion. 


Fi_m: Eight Parts of a Business Letter 
Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

DESCRIPTION : The eight parts of the busi- 
ness letter are shown separately. Each part 
is fully explained. 

Fitm: Writing Better Business Letters 
Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: The film explains how to 
write a business letter. Clarity, brevity, 
and courtesy are the rules stressed. 


Your Postal Service 
Source: Business Education Films 
About 20 minutes 


Description: The film shows vividly the 
postal service operations and how the se- 
cret service protects the mail. 

Vill. FINDING AND KEEPING 
INFORMATION 


UNIT 
USEFUL 
Fitm: Filing Procedures in Business 
Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: This film shows how a typi- 
cal filing system works. It bridges the gap 
between theory and practice. 


Firm: Bookkeeping and You 

Source: Business Education Films 

Time: About 10 minutes 

Description: This film shows the impor- 
tance of bookkeeping knowledge in busi- 
ness and to the individual. The film will 
motivate study and aid in the guidance of 
the student. 


UNIT IX. BUSINESS ACTIVITIES AND 
OUR GENERAL WELFARE 


Fitm: Federal Taxation 

Source: Business Education Films 
Time: 10 minutes 

Description : Outlines personal and corpo- 
ration taxes, excise taxes, luxury taxes. It 


shows what we get in return for these 
taxes. 

Firm: Property Taxation 

Source: Business Education Films 


Time: 10 minutes 

Description: This film gives the student 
a real life setting which is necessary for 
correct interpretation of problems dealing 
with taxation, 


Firm: What Is A Corporation? 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: 10 minutes 


Description : The film describes the single 
proprietorship, partnership, corporation, It 
lists their advantages and disadvantages. 


Fitm: Capitalism 

Source: Business Education Films 
Time: 10 minutes 
Description: It shows, through a high 
school radio forum, important aspects of 
the capitalistic system—private property, 
profit, competition, freedom of contract, 
free enterprise, government regulations. 


UNIT X, MATHEMATICS 


Fitm: /Hlow To Add Fractions 
Source: University of Georgia 
NOVEMBER. 1953 


‘Lime: 11 minutes 
Description: Reviews the definitions of 
fraction, denominator and nume 
Shows how to add fractions with and with- 
out a common denominator. 


Subtract Fractions 


Firm: How To t 
Source: University of Georgia 
Time: 11 minutes 


Fitm: Introduction to Fractions 
Source: University of Georgia 
11 minutes 
Description: The film covers the follow- 
ing subjects: What is a fraction, how it 1s 
written, the meaning of numerator and 
denominator and how to determine the 
value of a fraction. 
Firm: The Meaning of Percentage 
Source: Business Education Films 
TiME: 11 minutes : 
Description: The purpose of this film is 
to develop meaning of percentage in its 
relation to fractions and decimals. The 
following concepts are presented : 
Hundredths may be indicated as a 
fraction, a decimal, or a per cent, 
2. One hundred per cent of anything is 
all or the whole of it. 
3. One-fourth is peed one half is 50% ; 
three-fourths is 75%; four-fourths is 
all, or 100%. 
4. The per cent sign (%) means hun- 
dredths; that is, divided by one hundred. 
Firm: What Are Fractions? 
Source: Business Education Films 
Time: 11 minutes 
Description: The following concepts are 
developed in the film. 
1. There are two halves in an object and 
these are equal to each other. 
2. There are four fourths in an object, 
and these are equal to each other. 
3. Two halves make one whole. 
4. Four fourths make one whole. 
The symbol % means one of two 
equal parts. 
The symbol 4 
equal parts. 


means one of four 


ADDRESSES OF SOURCES 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co 
Motion Picture Bureau 
Hartford, Connecticut 


American Bankers Association 
Public Relations Council 

12 East 36 Street 

New York 16, New York 


sritish Information Service 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Business Education Films 
630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Modern Talking Pictures Service 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


New York University Film Library 
26 Washington Place 
New York 3, New York 


University of Georgia Film Library 
Old College 
Athens, Georgia 


The film sources indicated above are not 
the only ones available to you. Most of 
the films may be acquired from your local 
sources 


to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 


pencil-shaped eraser. 
CLICKS 


with- teachers whose 
job it is to train students 
to turn out clean origi- | 
nals and neat carbons. 


LICKS 
erasing problems—o 
single letter or a word 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no | 
“ghosts”. 


Easily sharpened by 
penknife or 


sharpener. 


Look for the EraserStik | 
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less it has the EraserStik 
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onstration purposes. 
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school letterhead, 
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Conducted by Mae Walker 


Americans are consuming margarine at 
an estimated annual 7.7 pounds-per-person 
rate, compared with a scant 2.7 pounds per 
capita figure ten years ago. 

Today's automobiles have twice the life 
expectancy of those on the roads a quar- 
ter century ago. In 1925 scrapped cars 
averaged 61% years in age; today they are 
14 years old when sold for junk. 

+ 

Charge accounts, an expected customer 
service, are a source of considerable ex- 
pense to the retailer. The routine is so 
specialized that central charge account 
service is being offered even in cities of 
large population and with increased scope. 
In Washington, D. C., recently, a central 
charge account service has been formed 
by Washington business men, professional 
men, and bankers. The plan allows mer- 
chants to offer charge accounts without 
bookkeeping or risk and assertedly at less 
cost than a charge account plan of their 
own, Card holders in the Central Charge 
Service may charge their purchases in any 
of the member stores. The store is paid 
at once and the customer receives a single 
bill on all purchases. The business men 
studied charge account plans all over the 
country, selecting the best features of each. 


According to the UN the income of the 
average American is highest in the world. 
It's nearly five times the income of the 
average Russian. Only in the U. S. does 
the average person earn more than $1000 
a year. Indonesia's wage earner gets $25 
a year; Turkey's, $125; Great Britain’s, 
$773. 

+ 


There are 67 million savings depositors, 
88 million holders of life insurance policies, 
and 10 million beneficiaries of private pen- 
sion funds in the United States. 


money on 


Many families waste more ' 
clothing than on any other item they pur- 
chase, “Impulse buying and shopping 
without a plan cause most of the trouble,” 
according to Leone Ann Heuer, Director 
of Consumer Education, Household Finance 
Corporation, Dollars must be spent ac- 
cording to plan or they disappear for suits, 
coats, dresses, or shoes which may fail to 
match anything else in color or prove to 
be a misfit in the wardrobe. Some are in- 
appropriate for the person's activities. 
Others have materials which do not wear 
well, 

Money Management— Your Clothing 
Dollar, tells how to make a clothing plan 
which works, how to shop for men’s, wom- 
en's, and children’s clothes, The booklet 
is available for ten cents to cover mailing 
costs from the Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois, 
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A publication titled A List of 1,000 
Large Manufacturing Companies, Their 
Subsidiaries and Affiliates, 1948, is avail- 
able for $1 a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Type of oper- 
ation, industry rank, total assets, percent- 
age of stock owned by the parent com- 
pany, and date of the information received 
are shown, 


Educators are trying for a measure 
aimed at reducing adult illiteracy in the 
U. S. Last report was that there are 
10,000,000 persons over 18 who can neither 
read nor write. 


The State Department has gone into the 
small-book publishing business as a new 
way of selling America overseas. It is 
called the “Expendable Library.” Some 
102 hooks in the collection even include 
philosophy. The paper-back collection is 
being shipped on request to foreign service 
posts around the world. Just by signing 
their name, foreigners can join the libraries 
set up in student hostels, labor union read- 
ing rooms and railroad stations. 


There is a Horatio Alger Award given 
by the American Schools and Colleges 
Association, arrived at by a poll of 3000 
college leaders, to men who have risen 
from humble origin to high success. Among 
those who received them this year were 
Paul Hoffman of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, who was once a porter in a Chi- 
cago used-car company; Thomas J. Wat- 
son of International Business Machines, 
who began work as a $2-a-week book- 
keeper; Walter D. Fuller of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, who started in a cot- 
ton mill and took correspondence courses 
on the side; Adolph Zukor of Paramount 
Pictures, who went to work for $2 a week 
in a fur store and later borrowed $40 to 
open a penny arcade, 


“Almost everybody these days is short- 
handed on shorthand.” In a Wall Street 
Journal cross-country check of executives, 
employment agencies and secretaries them- 
selves, it was found that the efficient, well- 
trained Girl Friday can pick her job and 
working conditions most places. A Los 
Angeles emplover even offers free vita- 
mins to secretaries to keep them on his 
payroll. 

Short of the invention of a cheap, mass- 
produced (and non-coffee drinking) va- 
riety of electronic brain, chances are bad 
for any immediate improvement in the 
situation. 


In 1900 the United States had 
pounds of steel in use for every 
woman and child in the country. 
there are 14,500 pounds per person. 


3,300 
man, 
Now 


America’s highway system daily bears 
80 per cent of all interstate passenger 
travel. It rushes 90 per cent of all food 
to market. It conveys more than 50 per 
cent of all workers to their jobs. And it 
delivers 75 per cent of all general freight. 


It’s good to provide music for your em- 
ployees, say Jack and Heitz, Cleveland, 
Ohio,—but for best results play recordings 
only 15 minutes out of every hour. Per- 
petual playing, company discovered, pro- 
vides no lift. 


> 


A good letter can be ruined by using the 
wrong typewriter ribbon. Points to be 
considered when selecting ribbons are: 
hardness of the surface of the platen, 
the touch of the stenographer, the number 
of copies usually made and the perman- 
ency of the records being typed. 


> + 


Businesses which have taken only partial 
advantage of the space-saving and record 
protection potentialities of microfilming 
may now file more kinds of documents 
on film at low cost. A new, all-purpose 
Dual Film-a-record which was _ recently 
introduced by Remington Rand, films 
fronts and backs of papers simultaneously 
(bank checks for instance) ; it takes larger 
size documents than previous models 
could accommodate and permits the user 
to switch from 16mm to 35mm film at 
will. It can be fed by hand at a high 
rate of speed, and can make two identical 
copies on 16mm film at the same time. 


Federal offices will soon have legless 
bookcases, files, side cabinets, highboys, 
and other office items, in a new applica- 
tion of the trend which has in recent years 
led to fewer and fewer legs (inanimate) 
in the American office. 

The most recent desk has a conven- 
tional chassis with the familiar two stacks 
of drawers; but the table-like top projects 
out over the chassis so that, depending 
upon its size, three to seven people can sit 
around the desk with their knees under it. 


Most modern stapling machines have two 
forms of fastening; “permanent” that turns 
both ends of the staple in, and “tempor- 
ary” that turns both ends of the staple out, 
making it in effect nothing more than a 
pin. Of all the firms doing business not 
more than two or three ever use the 
“temporary” fastening, when as a matter 
of fact they should never use anything 
else. 

When two copies of correspondence or 
invoices are asked for, it ought to be 
obvious that these sheets will not be per- 
manently fastened together. Some people 
pull these sheets apart and file the torn 
sheets; no file can look decent with torn 
copies. The other recourse is to turn up 
the ends of all these staples and separate 
the sheets by hand. 

It should be impressed on those using 
stapling machines never, never to use any- 
thing but “temporary” fastening swhen 
sending papers to other people, because they 
rarely know what the other person wants 
to do with them. 
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PICTURES 
in tee 
NEWS 


Robert E. Siaughter 


President of U. S. Chapter 
International Society for Business Education 


Harold Baron 
Head of the Commercial Education 
Association of N. Y. City and Vicinity 


Margaret Lang, Member of Calgary 
Alumnae Chapter, being crowned Convention 
Queen by Commander W. F. Moreland, Offi- 
cer Commanding HMCS Tecumseh, at the 
20th International Convention of Alpha lota, 
International Honorary Business Sorority, held 
at Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


National Business Teachers Association Officers and Executive Board who are planning for 
the Association's 56th Annual Convention. . . . Standing, left to right: Russell J. Hosler, 
treasurer; Thomas M. Dodds, executive board; Milo O, Kirkpatrick, vice-president; Paul F. 
Muse, executive board; Lloyd V. Douglas, executive board. Seated, left to right: Vera B. 
Meyer, vice-president; Leslie J. Whale, secretary; Hugh T. Barnes, president; and Mary Yocum, 


executive board. 


Newly Elected National Officers of Delta Pi Epsilon. Back row, left to right: J. Marshall 
Hanna, executive board; Theodore Woodward, vice president; Frank Herndon, treasurer; 


Charles B. Hicks, executive secretary. 
Herbert A. Tonne, president; Rosemarie Scavariel, secretary. 


Front row, left to right: Dorothy Veon, historian; 


Gamma Upsilon Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, Left to 
right: Roy D. Etheridge, Charles W. Farris, Martha Aldridge, Carolyn Carter, Lacy Joiner, 
Claydean Davidson, George Wagoner, Ina Ruth McElwain, Martha Sawyer, Neil Mabry, Ann 


Perry, and Thomas B. Hogancamp. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NBTA 


The complete program for the 56th an- 
nual convention of the National Business 
Teachers Association has been announced. 
All meetings will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, December 22, 
29 and 30. The convention theme is “Pro- 
fessional Development of Business Educa- 
tors”, 

The spec'«+ for the opening session on 
December 28 will be Edward B, Wilcox 
of Denver, Colorado, This first general 
assembly is scheduled for 7:30 in the eve- 
ning and will be followed by a reception 
and dance. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
meetings of the Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment and College Department and a Pri- 
vate Schoois Instructors Round Table. 
Doris Howell, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, is chairman of 
the Secendary Schools Department; Rob- 
ert L. Grubbs, University of Pittsburgh, is 
chairman o. the College Department; and 
R. Frank Harwood, King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina, will pre- 
side over the Private Schools meeting. 

The Secretarial Round Table, Book 
keeping and Accounting Round Table, Dis- 
tributive Education Round Table and a 
meeting of Private School Owners and 
Registrars are scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon, Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, will 
chairman the Secretarial Round Table; 
Don Calame of Chicago, will preside over 
the Bookkeeping and Accounting Round 
Table; Carl A. Hutchens, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Blume High 
School, Wapakoneta, Ohio, will be chair- 
man of the Distributive Education Round 
Table; and Dan Rubicam, Rubicam Busi- 
ness School, St. Louis, Missouri, will pre- 
side over the meeting of the Private 
School Owners and Registrars. 

The second general assembly on Wed- 
nesday morning will be followed by the 
annual Problem Clinic, under the direc- 
tion of Katherine Humphrey, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 

In the afternoon on Wednesday there 
are scheduled a Basic Business Round 
Table, Office Machines Round Table, Pri- 
vate Schools Department meeting, and the 
Administrators and Department Heads 
Round Table. Marjorie Spiecker, Leyden 
Community High School, Franklin Park, 
Illinois, will preside over the Basie Busi 
ness Round Table; Arthur Allee, Univers- 
ity of Illinois, Urbana, is chairman of the 
Office Machines Round Table; Paul M. 
Pair, The Speedwriting School, Chieago, 
Illinois, will chairman the Private Schools 
Department meeting; and John C, Frakes, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will chairman the Administra- 
tors and Department Heads Round Table. 

William H. Alexander, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, will deliver the banquet address 
on Wednesday evening, At the banquet 
presentation will be made of the John 
Robert Gregg award in Business Educa- 
tion. 
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SBEA 

The program for the annual meeting of 
and Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 
tion was outlined in the October number 
of this magazine. All meetings will be held 
in Hotel Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham, 
Alabama, November 26, 27 and 28. 

Vernon Musselman will deliver the key- 
note address at the fellowship dinner on 
Thursday evening. Arthur L. Walker, 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, will preside at the din- 
ner. The local committee chairmen will 
preside over an Alabama Open House 
later in the evening. 

Divisional meetings will follow the’ first 
general session on Friday morning. At this 
meeting three well-known speakers from 
Birmingham will discuss “Responsibilities 
of Secondary Schools for Teaching Basic 
Business Understandings and Occupational 
Skills”. Sectional meetings have been 
scheduled for the afternoon. D. D, Lessen- 
berry will be the speaker at the annual 
banquet in the evening. The banquet will 
be followed by the annual ball and_ in- 
auguration of new officers. 

Sectional meetings and a general ses- 
sion make up the program for Saturday 
morning. 


Other Meetings during 
SBEA Convention 

Upsilon Chapter of the University of 
Mississippi will be the official host at the 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon, Friday, No- 
vember 27, in Hotel Dinkler-Tutwiler, in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

The following special group breakfasts 
have been scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing, before the meetings of the Southern 
Business Education Association in Birm- 
ingham: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with Hamden L. Forkner presid- 
ing; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, with Theodore Woodward presiding ; 
University of Kentucky, with Vernon 
Musselman presiding; Private Business 
Colleges, with Marguerite Brumley pre- 
siding. 


New England High School Teachers 


William T. Gibbs, president of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, has announced the time 
and place for the fall meeting of this 
group. The meeting will be held on No- 
vember 21 at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. 

In addition to Mr. Gibbs, the officers of 
the association are: First vice president, 
Russell Wright, High School, Manchester, 
Connecticut ; second vice president, Eleanor 
Tahaney, High School, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary, Ann Kirby, High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts ; treas- 
urer, W. Ray Burke, High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


EBTA 


Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
and Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 
College, will be Co-Chairmen of General 
Arrangements for the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, it has been announced by 
Bernard A. Shilt, EBTA President. The 
convention will be held April 15-17, 1954, 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, and will de- 
velop the theme: “Business and Education 
Work Together”. 

Working with the General Arrangements 
Chairmen will be the following committee 
chairmen: Administration, John Wall, 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts ; 
Banquet, Martha Murdock, Milton High 
School, Milton, Massachusetts, and Stew- 
art Dunbar, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Church, Walter 
Leidner, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Hospitality, Eleanor Ta- 
haney, Waltham High School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; Printing, Willard Smyth, 
Senior High School, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts ; Prizes, Arthur Long, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Publicity, 
Joseph Gruber (By appointment of the 
Executive Board), New York City Public 
Schools, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
New York; Reception, Mrs. Helen Adams, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Registration, Joseph Leddy, Winslow Sec- 
retarial School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Social Hostessing, Mrs. Clara Lodi, Frank- 
lin High School, Franklin, Massachusetts. 


NACBS 


H. Everett Pope, president of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business 
Schools, has announced the preliminary 
program that has been set up for the an- 
nual meeting of this group, to be held at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, November 
19-21. 

The program this year is a joint pro- 
gram, being the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, and the first 
annual assembly of the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools. The <Ac- 
creditation program will be under the 
supervision of president John Humphreys 
and has been arranged for Thursday after- 
noon and evening. The meetings will be 
open not only to schools that have already 
applied or have been acted upon but to all 
other schools with interest in this work. 
The National Association program 
Thursday morning with the annual meet- 
ing of the Board and its regular program 
is scheduled for Friday morning. A spe- 
cial feature will be a program breakfast 
for presidents of all state and regional as- 


opens 


sociations. 

H. Edwin McFaul will be the speaker 
at the banquet Friday evening. His subject 
will be “How Confused Can You Get”. 
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Tonne DPE President 
Herbert A. Tonne of New York Uni- 


versity was elected president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon at a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil held at Haven Hill Lodge, near Pontiac, 
Michigan, October 7-9. Delta Pi Epsilon is 
a national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

The following were also elected to serve 
as national officers for two years: Vice 
president, Theodore Woodward, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
treasurer, Frank M. Herndon, University 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi; 
secretary, Rosemarie Scavariel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; historian, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Past president J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, will serve as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and Charles B. Hicks, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, will 
continue as executive secretary. 


CEA New York City Officers 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity has an- 
nounced its selection of members of the 
executive board for the coming academic 
year. Heading the list, as president, is 
Harold Baron, chairman of the accounting 
department at Lafayette High School in 
Brooklyn, and president of the Association 
of Accounting Chairmen of New York. 
Murray Weinman, acting chairman of ac- 
counting at Central Commercial High 
School, was elected to the position of Ist 
vice president. Marion S. Craig, of the 
Delehanty Business School was elected as 
2nd vice president ; and Miss Florence Mc- 
Gill, acting chairman of the Commercial 
Department at Maxwell Vocational High 
School, was chosen as secretary. Sydney 
Klevorick, of Central Commercial High 
School, will serve as treasurer. 

Other members of the executive board 
will include Arnold Taub, president of the 
Accounting section; Sidney Blitz, presi- 
dent of the Distributive Education section ; 
Abraham Klein, president of the Gregg 
section; Samuel Altman, president of the 
Pitman section; L. Arenssen Pearson, of 
the Interboro Institute, representing the 
private schools of business; and the fol- 
lowing business executives — Stephen J. 
Carney, of R. C. Allen Corporation; John 
Bryant, of Pitman Publishing Corporation ; 
and Clare R. Burgoyne, of Position Secur- 
ing Bureau, Inc. James R. Meehan, of 
Hunter College, who is past president of 
the Association, Seymour S. Leff, A. Jack 
Kestenbaum, and Lazarus Braffman, will 
serve as members-at-large. 


American Vocational Association 

As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the 47th annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, November 23-28 

Many meetings of interest to business 
teachers have been planned. An outline of 
the program for these meetings appeared 
in the October issue of this magazine. 
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Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapters 
Gamma Sigma Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi was installed in May at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, by Frances 
Botsford, a past national president of Pi 
Omega Pi. Mrs. Helen Rohrer, Assistant 


Professor of Business Education is to 
sponsor the chapter. 
Pi Omega Pi’s 91st chapter, Gamma 


Tau, was installed by Miss Botsford in 
June at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Members of the Alpha Tau 
Chapter at the University of Southern 
California assisted with the installation. 
The Gamma Upsilon chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi was installed in July at Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by 
George A. Wagoner, past national presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi and head of the 
Department of Business Education and 
Office Administration at the University of 
Tennessee. Thomas B. Hogancamp, head 
of the Department of Commerce, Murray 
State College, is sponsor of the chapter. 


New DPE Chapter 

Omega Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was 
installed at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. in July, 
with 37 initiates. The initiation was in 
charge of Charles B. Hicks, executive 
secretary, and a member of the faculty of 
the School of Commerce, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Those who assisted in the cere- 
monies were: Ruth Anderson, North 
Texas State College; H. G. Enterline, In- 
diana University; Ed Spilman, George 
Peabody College; and Liston Fox and 
Donald Reese, University of Tennessee 
Theodore Woodward, national treasurer 
and sponsor of the new chapter, assisted 
in the initiation and presided at the instal- 
lation of officers which followed the initia- 
tion dinner. 

Officers selected to serve until Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 are: Mrs. Mary A. Campbell, 
president; Mildred Cardwell, vice presi- 
dent; Margaret Old, recording secretary ; 
Ellen Fontenot, corresponding secretary ; 
Minnie Bell Owen, treasurer; Mrs. Peggy 
Clark, editor; and Theodore Woodward, 
sponsor. 


N. E. Business College Association 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Business College Association will be held 
at Hotel Statler, Boston, December 4 and 


5, according to a recent announcement by 
the president of this group, Anthony J. 
DePippo, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

The other officers of the association are: 
Vice president, Richard Pickett, Nor- 
thampton Business College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; secretary, Ellen C. Tal- 
cott, Moody School of Commerce, New 
jritain, Connecticut; treasurer, Paul S., 
Seavey, Auburn Maine School of Com- 
merce, Auburn, Maine. 


NEW FACTS ABOUT 
STENOGRAPH™ 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Based on experiences and 
analyses of High School 
Stenograph classes during 
the past three years. 


Q. Can a student learn STENOGRAPH 
as fast as he can learn manual 
shorthand systems? 


Faster. STENOGRAPH theory is 
mastered in one-half the time re- 
quired by any manual shorthand 
theory. Most STENOGRAPH sstu- 
dents are capable of writing 100 
words per minute on average 
matter at the end of one school 
year, whereas two years are 
required by most manual short- 
hand students 


What about legibility —- ease of 
reading notes? 


An average student is capable 
of reading STENOGRAPH notes 
50% more readily than the stu- 
dent trained in manual shorthand 
because STENOGRAPH notes are 
printed, never “get cold”, 


How fast does the average STEN. 
OGRAPH student transcribe? 


At least 50% faster than the 
manual shorthand student. 


What is the experience of stu- 
dents regarding failure? 


The average failure with manual 
shorthand for the first semester in 
a large city system has been 
26% covering the last three years. 
The average failure covering the 
same period with the STENO- 
GRAPH has been 6%. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 

318 South Michigan Ave., Dept. 30K 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send 

—— Details about Stenograph in the 
Newark High Schools 

—— Report on Shorthand Champion. 
ship Contests held recently by 
National Shorthand Reporters 
Association 

Discussion of Stenograph’s ad- 
vantages in the high school and 
how we can introduce it into 
our curriculum. 


Name 
School 
Address 
tate City 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Patterson Heads CED Committee 


William A, Patterson, president of Unit- 
ed Air Lines, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the Business-Education Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

CED's Business-Education Committee, 
whose membership is divided between na- 
tionally-known business executives and 
educators, sponsors economic research and 
education projects in cooperation with col- 
leges and secondary-school groups through- 
out the country, 

Since 1947, the CED committee has 
helped 25 colleges and universities to estab- 
lish independent college-community 
nomic research centers, Each project draws 
together leading business executives and 
faculty members to determine local and 
regional economic proklems, conduct re- 
search and provide guidance toward pos- 
sible solutions. In addition, the committee 
cooperates with the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, an independent organiza- 
tion which works with secondary school 
teachers and administrators to improve 
economic education in the public school 
systems of the country. 


eco- 


School of Business Administration 
for Brazil 

Michigan State College has been selected 
by the U. S. Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to help establish the first 
School of Business Administration in 
Brazil. Supporting the new institution to 
be located at Sao Paulo will be the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, — the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation of Brazil, and 
private interests and business organizations 
in Brazil. Michigan State College’s partici- 
pation will be financed by the Technical 
Cooperation Administration. 

Because the Brazilian seasons are the 
reverse of those north of the Equator, the 
new school vear in Brazil begins in March. 


Baruch Honored by City College 

City College, New York City, has re- 
named its School of Business in honor of 
one of its most distinguished graduates, 
Bernard M. Baruch, class of 1889, High- 
light of the ceremony was the unveiling of 
a bronze plaque bearing the new name of 
the school, “The Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion” which will be affixed to the -ntrance 
of the building. 

Principal speaker at the ceremony was 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of General Motors 


National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 13, 
1954. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
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date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres- 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of nine Optional Examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending, or the school system 
in which he is seeking employment, will 
advise him whether he should take the 
National Teacher Examinations and which 
of the Optional Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of In- 
formation describing registration procedure 
and containing sample test questions may 
be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Completed applications, ac- 
companied by proper examination fees, will 
be accepted by the ETS office during 
November and December, and in January 
so long as they are received before Janu- 
ary 15, 1954. 


CBEA Typing Tests 
The monthly typing tests sponsored by 


the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be available again this school 
year. High and colleges from 
thirty-eight states are using these tests at 
the present time. The price for the next 
school year will be the same as before. 

Certificates and pins for various typing 
speeds are being offered as awards. Com- 
plete information about the tests for this 
school year should be sent to Sister M. 
Immaculata, R.S.M., Chairman, Catholic 
Typing Tests, Mount Mercy College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


schools 


Consumer-Education Council 


A group of national leaders in the field 
of consumer education and consumer re- 
search has formed a Council on Consumer 
Information “to contribute to more effec- 
tive fact-finding and teaching of consumer 
education”. 

Marguerite C. Burk, G. E. Damon, 
Henry Harap, and Ray Price make up the 
temporary executive committee. Eugene R. 
Beem, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, is the executive secretary. 


Private School Enroliment Survey 

According to a recent survey by Dean 
W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
there is an over-all average increase of 6 
per cent in the day school attendance in 
private business schools as compared with 
last vear, Fifty-nine schools reported an 
increase (average 23 per cent), thirty- 
seven schools reported “about the same”, 
and twenty-nine schools reported a de- 
crease (average 21.2 per cent). The day 
school enrollment of new students shows 
an over-all average increase of 8.6 per 
cent, as compared with last year. 


RECENT CHANGES 
Donald V. Allgeier has left Southwest 


Texas State College, San Marcos, to ac- 
cept a position as associate professor 
of business administration at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Dorothy N. Binger, a teacher at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
for the past year, has transferred to the 
Demonstration School of that Univers- 
ity. 

William R. Blackler, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education in the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, has resigned his position to become 
director of business teacher-training at 
California State College, Sacramento. 

Lola Case, a former teacher in the 
high school at Montrose, Colorado, and 
at Indiana University, is now on the 
teaching staff of the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Junior College. 

Vilera Gedstad has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Duluth branch of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and has joined the 
staff of Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 

Diana Hampton has resigned her 
teaching position in Pecos, Texas, to 
join the staff of Wayland College, Plain- 
view, Texas. 

Wilmer Maedke, a former teacher in 
the high school at Janesville, Wisconsin, 
is now teaching at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

George E. Martin has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. He was a former teacher 
at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich 

Vernon Payne has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of Business Education 
and Business Administration courses at 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, to become Director of Business 
Education at North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. 

Marsdon A. Sherman has returned to 
the Division of Business, Chico State 
College, Chico, California, after teaching 
business communications at the Univers- 
ity of Hitotsubashi, Tokyo, under the 
Fulbright Grant. 

Robert M. Swanson, of Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed visiting professor in the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Esther H. Vanderlas has resigned her 
position in Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity, Topeka, and is now assistant 
professor at Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins. 

Dana H. Verry is on the teaching 
staff of Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. He is a former teacher at 
Western Montana College of Education, 
Dillon, Montana, and Southern Idaho 
College of Education, Albion, Idaho. 

Donald J. Zuehlke is now a teacher at 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Min- 
nesota, having resigned his position at 
the University of lowa. 
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COLLEGE STAFFS 


Dean Austin Grimshaw of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, recently 
announced that J. Robert Briggs has 
been placed in charge of business educa- 
tion and secretarial training in that Col- 
lege, where he has been a member of 
the faculty since 1952. Weston C. Wil- 
sirg, for the past four years a teacher 
at Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, has been appointed to 
the faculty as a pre-doctoral associate 
for this school year. Frances A. Brown, 
recently on the faculty of Grand Island 
High School, Grand Island, Nebraska, 
has been made an instructor of business 
education and secretarial training. 


J. Frank Dame, who has been dean of 
the Florida State University School of 
Zusiness, Tallahassee, for the past three 
years, has been relieved from his ad- 
ministrative duties so that he can de- 
vote full time as head of the Department 
of Business Education of Florida State 
University. Charles A. Rovetta, assistant 
dean of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Dame. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo §S. Miller have re- 
signed their teaching positions in In- 
diana Central College, Indianapolis. Mr. 
Miller is now teaching in the Demon- 
stration School of Indiana University 
and Mrs. Miller is now teaching in the 
high school at Spencer, Indiana. Harry 
McGuff, a recent instructor at South- 
port High School, has succeeded Mr. 
Miller at Indiana Central College. 


The following staff changes in his de- 
partment have been announced by E. E. 
Goehring, head of the Department of 
Business and Economics at Valparaiso 
University: June Swanson of Jamestown 
High School, Jamestown, North Dakota, 
has been made an instructor in type- 
writing; Dorothy Herscher, former sec- 
retary in the University president's of- 
fice, has been made an instructor in 
shorthand; Mrs. Janet L. Sievers, for- 
mer instructor in typing and shorthand, 
has been made assistant professor of 
accounting. 


Francis R. Geigle has been made ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb. He will retain his title as 
head of the Department of Business 
Education, to the faculty of which two 
new members have been added: John L. 
Pineault, Jr., formerly of Mankato State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota; 
and Russell Sicklebower, who has been 
a graduate assistant and instructor at 
the University of Denver, Denver. 


Five members of the present faculty 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Commerce and Business Administration 
will head new departments created by a 
five-way split of the former department 
of business organization and operation. 
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E. R. Dillavou will head the Department 
of Business Law; M. J. Mandeville will 
head the Department of Management; 
P. D. Converse will head the Marketing 
Department; C. A. Moyer is head of the 
Accountancy Department; A. C. Con- 
don, who has been in charge of the 
secretarial and commercial teaching 
courses, will head the new Department 
of Business Education. 


Albert C. Fries has announced ‘the 
following appointments to his staff at 
the University of Southern California: 
Carl H. Cummings, former assistant 
professor of secretarial science at North- 
western University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of Office Administra- 
tion and Business Education; William 
C. Himstreet, of Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Humboldt, California, is also ap- 
pointed assistant professor in that De 
partment; Robert I. Place, on leave of 
absence from his assistant professorship 
at Kearney State ‘Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska, has been awarded a 
teaching fellowship. 


Clyde M. Kahler has been named a 
vice-dean of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, and Donald F. 
Blankertz has succeeded him as director 
of the Graduate Division of Business 
and Governmental Administration. C, 
Canby Balderston, dean of the Wharton 
School, reports that Dr. Kahler’s vice 
deanship was newly created to deal with 
budgetary and faculty personnel miat- 
ters arising from an increase in the 
school’s research work. With the ap- 
pointment, the Wharton School now 
has two vice-deans. The other, Thomas 
A. Budd, is in charge of student per 
sonnel, 

Dr. Kahler, a professor of insurance 
and president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance, had been director of the Wharton 
Graduate Division since 1951. Dr. Blan- 
kertz is a professor of marketing. He 
was appointed to the teaching staff in 
1941 after having taught at Indiana 
University. 


RETIREMENTS 
F. N. Haroun 


years of 


has retired following 


thirty-eight teaching in the 


schools of Portland, Oregon. 


Harry H. Hatcher, a teacher in the 
Mishawaka, 


has retired because of ill health. He had 


public schools of Indiana, 


taught for twenty-six years. 


P. Myers Heiges, chairman of the 
Com 
hool, 


Central 
High 
Newark, New Jersey, retired last June 


business department, 


mercial and Technical 


He taught in Central Commercial and 
Technical High School for thirty-eight 
years and was chairman of the business 


department for the past fifteen years. 


PROMOTIONS 


Harold E. Cowan, formerly head of 
the business department at Dedham 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts, 
has been made principal of the school. 


Ray Farmer, a member of the teach- 
ing staff of the Department of Business 
Administration at New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, has been 
made head of the Department. 

Kenneth Baker Horning, associate 
professor of communication at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Com 
munication for a term of four years, be- 
ginning September of this year. He has 
been at the University since 1946, 


Russell J. Hosler, who went to thie 
University of Wisconsin in 1946 as an 
assistant professor of business educa- 
tion, has been promoted to a full profes 
sorship. 


Leonard A. Olson, dean of the faculty 
of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has been named to the new post of pro 
vost of the college and will have com- 
plete supervision of curriculum and in- 
struction in the School of Commerce, 
the School of Education and the School 
of Commercial Training. 


Kenneth Wilson, director of the Cur- 
riculum in Food Distribution at Michi 
gan State College, East Lansing, since 
1950, has been appointed director of the 
Division of Business and head of the 
Department of General Business, 


Howard A. Zacur, an associate pro 
fessor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
since 1947, has been promoted to a full 
professorship at that university. 


DOCTORATES 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been awarded to John H. Callan by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is head of the Department of Busi 
ness, West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia. 


Mearl R. Guthrie, University of Cin 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by the University of Minnesota. 


At the close of the summer session at 
Northwestern University, Frank M. 
Herndon was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education. He is a member of 
the faculty of the Department of Office 
Administration and Business Education, 
School of Commerce and Business Ad 
ministration, at the University of Mis- 


SiSSippi. 


William B. Runge has been awarded 
his Ed. D. degree by the University of 
Southern California. He is assistant pro 
fessor of distributive and secondary edu 
cation at the University of New Mexico. 
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"Have you heard about Prentice- 
Hall's NEW typing program? 
It's a refreshingly new approach 


aimed at MOTIVATING students.” 


Be sure you don’t miss these new typing materials. 
In preparation now, they will be published next 


Spring. For details, write the address below. 


Educational Book Division 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
Attention: Typing Editor 


10 to 1 you will like it 


20th Edition 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


It would be quite safe to bet ten to one that you will 
like 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. In fact, it would be safe to bet twenty 
to one because there are about twenty schools using 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING to one school using any other book. 


There are many reasons why you will like the new 
twentieth edition. It has already swept the country in 


popularity. 


You will like the simplified presentation, the swift 
progress, the early introduction of columnar journals, 
the self-checking procedures, the visual aids, the case 
problems, the step-by-step development, the analysis of 
transactions, and the summary of principles. There are 
many other features that demonstrate the progress that 
has been made in the new twentieth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Cducation) 


Cincinnat! 2. New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year's copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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COST ACCOUNTING, by Theodore Lang, 
William B. McFarland, and Michael 
Schiff; New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 741 pp. $6.00. 


The purpose of this book is to present 
the function of cost accounting as a tool 
of management, the specific procedures 
and mechanics by which cost accounting 
can implement managerial control in ac- 
cordance with up-to-date business practice ; 
and the reasons which underlie the adop- 
tion of recommended procedures. 

Process costs are introduced and given 
full treatment early in the book. Job-order 
costing is covered in a separate chapter 
which stresses the interaction of produc- 
tion control with job-order accounting. The 
chapters on material, labor, and overhead 
accounting are presented without refer- 
ence to any particular type of cost system. 
The chapters on standard costs in this book 
present an unusually extensive treatment 
for a general textbook on cost accounting. 
The application of standard cost techniques 
to such fields as joint products, by-prod- 
ucts, and distribution cost accounting are 
stressed. The book presents up-to-date 
material on techniques such as the break- 
even chart, marginal income analysis, and 
analysis of profit variances. 

Three practice sets covering 
costs, job-order, and standard costs are 
packaged separately to allow for flexibility. 


process 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN BUSINESS, by Louis A. Rice, Amedeo 
G. Sferra, and Mary Elizabeth Wright, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 202 
pp. $2.50. 

This text-workbook for colleges is de- 
signed to assist the student in developing 
a successful business personality and an 
understanding of his social-business rela- 
tionships. The physical, mental, social, and 
emotional aspects of personality are dis- 
cussed at a level the student will appre- 
ciate. In addition to general personality 
improvement units there are chapters on 
how to study, reading, conversation and 
speech, and the importance of interests in 
influencing personality. 

Study questions and questionnaires are 
included to assist the individual student in 
evaluating himself and his progress. Work 
sheets are on perforated pages so that the 
student will complete reference 
manual upon completion of the course. A 


have a 
teacher’s manual is also available. 


PUTTING ADVERTISING TO WORK, by 
Philio Ward Burton, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 227 pp. $2.95. 


This is a workbook for advertising suit- 
able for use with any of the better known 
advertising texts. A bibliography at the 
end of the book indicates the units or 
chapters in the various texts with which 
the workbook problems are integrated 

Realistic projects for each of the main 
topics in the study of advertising are pre- 
sented; frequent objective tests check the 
students’ study; topics for additional back 
ground study or personal research are 
given in each chapter. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


At the back of the book are pages of 
“Rates for Different Categories of Ad- 
vertising” reproduced from the January 
1952 business publication section of Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service. This informa- 
tio is helpful for class use. It is difficult 
for the teacher to be sure that each stu- 
dent has studied rate cards on his own; 
as a back-of-the-book supplement they are 
easily available. 

Teachers of advertising 
realistic projects will find this 
mentary material helpful. 


looking for 
supple- 


MARKETING: AN INSTITUTIONAL AP- 
PROACH, 2d Ed., by Edward A. Duddy, 
and David A. Revzan, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 644 pp. 
$6.00. 

The point of view and the genera! out- 
line of this book are the same as in the 
first edition but an effort has been made 
to improve on the original text by adding 
new materials, by clarifying the more dif- 
ficult passages, and by adding illustrative 
materials. 

The theory of the institutional approach 
as applied to marketing has been given 
more space. A new chapter on Merchan- 
dising has been added to the section on 
Marketing Functions. Additions have been 
made to the chapters on Future Trading 
and Market Areas. The chapters on Co- 
ordination and Control have been rewrit- 
ten. Data from the Census of Business of 
1948 have been incorporated in the tables 
and charts. 

The text is written to appeal to the gen- 
eral student of business and to form the 
basic background for the specialist in 
marketing. 


ENRICHED LEARNING IN BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, edited by Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
Volume X of the American Business 
Education Yearbook, 470 pp. $3.75. 
Copies of this yearbook may be se- 
cured from the New York Bookstore, 
239 Greene Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


This yearbook published jointly by the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation justifies its title in that it does 
enrich the literature about learning in the 
field of business education, Jacobs, his as 
sociate editors, and chapter writers have 
done a careful job, 

Some chapter titles include terms seldom 
applied to business education—committee 
activities, conference group, playmaking, 
sociodrama, individual instruction; because 
so little literature in business education 
has been written on these topics, they may 
attract the first attention of the reader 
However, the other sections on Jearning 
through observation and learning through 
cooperation are equally interesting. Three 
introductory chapters on today’s education, 
the instructor, and physical equipment and 
room atmosphere set the stage for sugges- 
tions in improving the learning situation. 
A final chapter indicates resources for 
most of the topics discussed. 


INTERNAL AUDITING FOR MANAGE- 
MENT, by Frank A. Lamperti and John 
B. Thurston, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 500 pp. $5.95. 

Internal auditing as a scientific tool of 
management has grown in importance as 
management has become more complex 
and specialized. School training for inter- 
nal audit work is becoming increasingly 
important, The young internal auditor 
needs a thorough grounding in the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the controls relied 
on by management. 
meet this 
between 


This book was written to 
challenge by bridging the gap 
policy planning and action, 

About half the book is devoted to the 
techniques that are fundamental to the 
work of the internal auditor such as or 
ganization and operation of internal audit 
divisions, audits of cash and cash items, 
receivables, payrolls, fixed assets, branch 
houses, factory, year-end audits, reporis 
and working papers. The survey as a su» 
auditing tool is given special 
attention. Management controls through 
accounting, budgets, methods and pro 
cedures, unit control, and the relationship 
to cost accounting and outside audit con- 
trols are given a special division. 


plementary 


METHODS OF TEACHING GREGG 
SHORTHAND, by Louis A. Leslie, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 509 pp. $5.50. 

Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand 
is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of business education. Every profes- 
sional-minded teacher of business subjects 
whether or not he specializes in shorthand 
should study this book, It presents a com- 
prehensive treatment of every aspect of the 
teaching of Gregg shorthand. 

The book embodies the concepts that 
Leslie has been lecturing and writing about 
for many years; therefore, those who have 
been reading the professional literature of 
shorthand teaching will find most of the 
material familiar to them, Nevertheless, 
the thoughtful business teacher will want 
to study this book because it presents Les- 
lie’s ideas in an organized and sequential 
form. 


Leslie writes this book in his typical 
stvle—many anecdotes, references to spe- 
cific classroom practices, items of histori 
cal interest, and references to the thinking 
of John R, Gregg. The book presents Les 
lie’s concepts of the most effective methods 
of teaching Gregg shorthand; however, the 
author tries hard to be thoroughly objec 
tive and fair toward other points of view, 

Teachers of bookkeeping, typing, and 
general business subjects can profit a great 
deal by a thoughtful reading of this book. 
Leslie adheres rather strongly to the Mor 
risonian concept of teaching procedures, It 
is not surprising therefore that a book as 
challenging as this one is will have many 
ideas that are fruitful for teachers not 
only of other skill subjects but also of sub- 
jects that emphasize understanding. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 68 


HOW TO PUT YOUR AUDIENCE TO SLEEP* 


Henry Kingston 


1. Be a Holder-On 

If there is a pulpit or microphone in 
front of you, grasp it tightly and hold on 
for dear life. This will show your audi- 
ence how bravely you are trying to over- 
come your nervousness and prepare them 
for the worst. 
2. Be a Swayer 

Sway back and forth like a twig in the 
For a few minutes, all eyes will 
follow you, until eventually they will be- 
come tired and close, 
3. Be a Dead Pan 

If you are accustomed to smiling, forget 
about it on the platform. Remember you 
are here to impress people and the only 
way you can impress, them is to act as 
dignified and formal as possible. So don't 
smile—don't use facial expressions. Be 
stiff and your audience will become that 


bree 


way too, 
4. Be a Reader 

By all means, read your speech. This 
will give your voice a true monotone and 


steady pace. Furthermore when your au- 
dience discovers that your eyes are focused 
on your paper and not on them, they can 
comfortably enjoy a brief nap without fear 
of embarrassing you. 
5. Be a Comedian 

Other speakers do it, why not you? If 
you know any stale jokes, use them, De- 
spite the fact that only about ten people 
in one hundred can tell a joke effectively, 
you may as well take a try at it. After 
all, you may be one of those ten. 


6. Be an Ice-Water Drinker 

If it is hot in the auditorium, drink a 
tall refreshing glass of ice water in front 
of your audience. You may even utter a 
sigh of satisfaction after the liquid has 
passed down your esophagus. This will 
call the attention of your audience to the 
stifling heat and may tempt them to relax 
and fall asleep until you have concluded 
your talk, at which time, they will jump up 
abruptly from their seats and make a dash 
for the drinking fountain. 


7. Be a Memorizer 
Learn each word so thoroughly that 
when you stand up before your audience 
you become a human phonograph record, 
speaking words and ideas mechanically and 
according to plan. Your audience will be 
able to stand only so much of this and 
then heads will begin to nod. Continue 
this treatment until all eyes are eventually 


closed 


8. Be a Walking Encyclopedia 

Give your audience a great many facts 
little whether 
it stamps you 


and statistics. It matters 
they remember them but 
as a person of great knowledge and one 
who knows how to do research when called 
upon to do so. It may even put you in 
the same class with Aristotle, or better 
still, your university professor in whose 
lecture group you first learned how to 
overcome insomnia, 


Sound Asleep 


And so there you have it—eight simple 
rules which, if followed conscientiously, 
will enable you to send your audiences to 
sleep in a few minutes. 

Next time you hear a speaker, watch 
him closely to see if he uses the above 
rules, and if he does, then be careful, be- 
cause he may make you sleep your life 
away. 


* Reprinted by permission from Manage,” 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


REVISED EDITION: POLISHOOK-BEIGHEY-W HELAND 


A widely used, up-to-date text that gives special attention to some important 
tools of business — arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling — as well as a 
clear, forceful discussion of the fundamentals. Shows how to conduct every- 
day affairs in a business-like way — how to use banks, credit and insurance, 
how to buy wisely, budget and invest, rent and run a home. Workbook with 
Tests, Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF BETTER BUSINESS 


McMACKIN-MARSH-BATEN 


Interesting and up-to-date content. Part I, Review of Arithmetic, develops a | 
sound foundation in basic arithmetic processes essential for success in busi- | 
ness. Part I, Arithmetic in Business, applies these skills to common business 
and consumer problems. Practical business short cuts are taught, and there is 
much emphasis on self-checking. Newly published Workbook, Diagnostic Tests. 
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Because IBM Electric Typewriters simplify 
teaching and prove so effective in producing 
speed and accuracy, the total number of IBM’s 
used in schools more than doubled in the past 
year! 

No doubt about it... the trend is to IBM’s. 
Why not give your school the benefit of this 
most modern teaching tool, without delay? 


IBM ¢ Loctiicy [ypownitins 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


“THE 
TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


IBM, Dept. E-6 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ers in Education,” and latest classroom 
results, 


Please send brochure,“ Electric Typewrit- 


We'd like to see your free color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 


(date) 


Name 


School 


Address 


City or County a 
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JOBS HANDLED: Payroll Writing with Automatic Tax Computing 
* Payroll Analysis * Wage Accrual & Labor Distribution by Order, 
Part Number and Department * Labor & Material Accounting ° 
Material Records * Government Reports * Miscellaneous Accounting. 


OWaltonals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 140% annually on our investment.’’ 


—AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Our National Accounting Ma- 
chines, which cost $43,000, save us 
$60,000 a year in accounting ex- 
pense. This saving repays their 
cost every 9 months, and returns 
140° annually on our 
investment. 

“Payroll work alone formerly 


required 22 people, but is now 


us about 


done by 14 — and done better, 
smoother and without bottlenecks. 
New employee training has been 


greatly simplified. 

“Results have exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Our satisfaction with 
such improved performance and 
reduced expense prompts us to ex- 
press our unqualified endorse 


ment.”’ 


he 


Controller, American Seating Co 


“World's Leader in Public Seating” 


In all types of business, Nationals pay for themselves 
Out of the money they save, continue savings as hand- 
some yearly profit. National's exclusive combination 
of features does up to 2/3 of the work automatically. 
(Operators accomplish their work more easily, too.) 
Your nearby National representative will gladly show 


how much you can save with Nationals 
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SWational 
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ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavrons, onto 
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